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POLITICAL. 


IF FREE TRADE—WHAT? 
D. G. HARRIMAN, 
Republican Magazine, New York, June. 


UPPOSE the United States should abandon protection 
S and adopt the free-trade system, or “tariff for revenue 
ouly,” there are certain results which must follow: 

l. A general reduction of the existing duties on imports, with 
some tmportant exceptions. 

This proposition is too plain and certain to require argu- 
ment, but it is proper to add that a free-trade tariff imposes 
duties on many things in general use among our laboring popu- 
lation, many of which cannot, for climatic reasons, be produced 
here, and others only in limited quantities, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, sugar. Under protection no duty is laid upon these 


things. It happens, then, that on things we must have but 
cannot produce, there would be an zucrease of duties; but the 
change would result in a general reduction of duties on most 
of our imports. 

ll. A large importation of productions made in foreign coun- 
tries. 

This result is so clear as to need but little discussion, as it is 
the very object of the change. On account of Europe’s cheaper 
labor, many goods can be produced there at less cost than here. 
If we add to the cost of these goods the expense of bringing 
them here, and also our present tariff duties, they cannot com- 
pete with our American manufactures so as to undersell them; 
but with these duties removed or greatly reduced, the only bar- 
rier to successful competition is removed, and much larger 
importations of foreign productions must follow. Not only 
is this a logical result, but it is a historical fact that in 
each of the four free-trade periods in this country, increased 
importations have poured in upon us like a devastating flood. 
Of the period from 1783 to '89, Daniel Webster says: 

The cheaper labor of England supplies the inhabitants of the 
Atlantic coast with everything. Ready-made clothing . . . for 
sale in every city. All these things come in free from any general 
system of imposts, 

Of the period from 1816 to 1824, Horace Greeley, an acknowl- 
edged authority, said: 

Great Britain poured her fabrics, for below cost, upon the market 
in a perfect deluge. Our manufacturers went down like grass before 
the mower, and our agriculture and the wages of labor speedily fol- 
lowed, Financial prostration was general and the presence of debt 
everywhere, 

In the third free-trade period, from 1833 to 1842, and in the 
fourth, from 1846 to 1861, we were nearly overwhelmed by 
simular excessive importations. The truth of this statement 
can be readily verified by a study of the economic h'story of 
these periods. 

‘ Il. A falling off in the demand for goods made at home. 

This would inevitably follow; for if the foreign producer 
could not undersell the American he would not send his goods 
here; and if the foreign-made fabric could be bought cheaper 
than the home-made, every buyer would take it, other things 
being equal. 

IV. A large reduction in the wages of American workmen, 
or the closing of American workshops, or both. 

It is established beyond question that go per cent. of the 
cost of most manufactured productions is /aéer; and also that 
European wages average only about one-half the present rate 
of American wages. It follows that the American manufac- 
turer could not compete with the European, unless he should 
reduce the wages of his workmen to the English level. 

V. As a sequence of the stoppage of mills and factorics many 
mill-owners would be ruined, as would many other persons who 
had come to regard the factory communities as permanent. 

Of course, if present owners could not operate their mills 
without loss, no one else would undertake to do so, and the 
property would be unsalable. The mill-hands would scatter, 
to find other employment, if possible; the market gardeners, 
the butchers, the grocers, the shoemakers, and the merchants, 
who had established themselves in business among these manu- 
facturers and their employés,would find their means of liveliiiood 
gone, and general ruin to that community would necessarily 
follow. To destroy the centre of production is to destroy the 
centre of consumption and to decrease largely the value of 
every acre in that vicinity. 

VI. A relatively greater number of persons engaged in agrt- 
culture. 

This would be inevitable, since we have better facilities for 
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agricultural work than any other country. We have more than 
12,000,000 persons engaged in or connected with manufactures, 
and as there would be little or no other manufacturing labor 
for them, probably not less than 8,000,000 of them would be 
driven to agricultural labor, or else become a public charge— 
paupers. 

VII. An increase in the supply of farm products, with no 
corresponding increase in the demand. 

VIII. A reduction of the farmers’ profits. 

The last two propositions are self-evident and require no 
argument. 

IX. A speedy, if not an immediate rise in prices of nearly 
every class of imported mechanical productions. 

This startling result is susceptible of an absolute demonstra- 
tion, notwithstanding it is the very opposite of that promised 
by the free trader, Free traders seem to think that because 
Europe, with its cheap labor, caz make goods and sell them 
lower than any American manufacturer, therefore, it w7// do 
so. Let us apply a few facts. 

The latter part of 1879 and the year 1880 was the great rail- 
road era ofthis country. American furnaces and mills were 
unequal to the demand, and for several months we had to 
import from England about one-sixth of our supply. Note the 
result. In July, 1879, before the demand compelled us to send 
abroad, the price of steel rails in England was $27.50 per ton ; 
but in February, 1880, seven months later, and when we 
imported only one-sixth of our supply from British rolling- 
mills, they had gone to $52.50 per ton, almost Ioo per cent. 
advance. If all our mills should stop, as under a free-trade 
tariff they must, common sense and experience teach us that 
the prices would be greatly increased. During the late war, 
cotton cloth sold for 50 and 60 cents a vard, and many other 
things in like proportion, simply because our factories could 
not supply the demand for our armies, and we had to send 
abroad for that supply. If we had to import even one-quarter 
of our immense consumption, no word is needed to prove that 
the prices of all such articles would be greatly enhanced. 





A PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR. 
Martin A, GEMUNDER. 
Belford’s Monthly, New York and Chicago, Fune. 
UR present national commercial policy rests upon the 
assumption that the prosperity of the whole people will 
more readily be attained if a restraint be placed upon importa- 
tions. If it be borne in mind that the consumers of any “ pro- 


_tected "commodity always greatly outnumber its producers 


—for all are consumers—and, therefore, on the face of 
matters, the whole are made to pay tribute to the few, the 
importance of a correct answer to the question, “Is a protec- 
tive tariff in fact an aid to prosperity ?” becomes apparent. 

To furnish the answer, two methods of reasoning are at our 
command. First, there is the statistical method, which con- 
sists mainly of a presentation of figures, or “ facts,” as they are 
called, together with the claim that they are the consequence 
of the line of conduct under discussion. For instance, there 
are frequently given tables representing the comparative rate 
of wages paid the various classes of English and American 
labor, in which American wages are unquestionably the higher. 
The exultant deduction: “ The United States has protection, 
while England has free trade; behold the benefits of protec- 
tion, for these are facts and not theories!” at first glance 
seems reasonable enough. Buta free trader in England, by 
exactly the same method, may arrive at an entirely opposite 
conclusion. He exhibits long tables of wages paid in France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain,and England. The first four nations 
enjoy protection, but as English wages are decidedly the highest, 
the free trader exclaims with equal triumph : “ Here is England 
compared with, not one, but four nations; here are actual 
results, behold the advantages of unrestricted commerce.” 
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Both parties have assumed the very thing that should 
have been proven; and their inferences are entirely worthless, 
for they entirely neutralize each other, It is possible that both 
nations have prospered, not because, but in spite of their 
respective systems. Is it not plain that there must be othe: 
and powerful factors at work for which there must be made 
accurate allowance, before this observed difference in wages 
can be safely ascribed to any system of trade? 

The second method, and the one which leads to more sub- 
stantial results, is the deductive method. Adopting asa start- 
ing point certain premises on which all will probably agree, 
and reasoning therefrom, definite and correct conclusions may 
be reached. 

All human beings are not constructed alike, or all localities 
equally productive ; hence it is easier for some to do one kind 
of work, than foranotherto dothe samething. Consequently, 
individuals have naturally confined themselves to that labor 
for which nature best fitted them, No man now in civilized 
society makes his own hat, shoes, and clothing, or raises his 
own wheat and silk, while building hisown house. Experience 
taught that by confining his energies to labor which he was 
fitted to perform, and then exchanging his surplus with 
another who has adopted a like course, the outcome would be 
mutually profitable, 

The system of exchange so entailed is what is embraced by 
the term commerce, and in order that the full benefits of divis- 
ion of labor may be obtained it is absolutely necessary that 
freedom of exchange be unobstructed. 

Wages are the result of man’s energy applied to natural 
resources, and increase in wages is due to a greater stock of 
knowledge, an increased or improved physical person, and 
greater security and freedom in the performance of toil. 

What now is the economic effect of a protective tariff ? 

We import from foreign nations certain commodities whic: 
we can produce among ourselves. The Government now, by a 
majority vote, places a duty upon these goods so high as to 
practically exclude them from us. The purpose of this inter- 
ference is to secure increased wages by procuring a “ home 
market for home industries,” preventing competition with 
“pauper labor,” keeping the “money at home,” etc. Now wages 
vary in accordance with product, hence increased wages must 
mean increased product. The meansemployed to bring about 
this increase is a tax, 

Is there by reason of this tax (or tariff) an increase in man’s 
intellectual capacity ? Willit generate a single new idea? Does 
it add to or preserve physical vigor? Does it direct labor into 
more productive and hitherto unknown channels? No; for 
these forced channels even after they are thoroughly occupied 
are quickly deserted when the protective tariff is with- 
drawn. 

What, then, does this tax really do? By excluding foreign 
products, it impedes freedom of exchange, thereby diminishing 
division of labor, which plays such an important part in econ- 
omy of toil. By wasting labor in this manner, it lowers product 
and hence dessens wages, 

This is the real standing of a protective tariff as an eco- 
nomic factor; not only does it fail to either directly or in- 
directly produce wealth, but it positively hinders its crea- 
tion, There is, however, one thing that a protective tariff 
does that tends to delude many: by lessening economy in 
effort it necessitates work, which increased amount of toil is 
often mistaken for prosperity. It is not the busy factory that 
is wanted, but that which the factory produces. If the nation 
can obtain this product otherwise at a /ess expense, then all 
this extra factory work is a waste. Wages and amount of toil 
do not necessarily go hand in hand, otherwise by destroying 
our labor-saving machinery we could increase wages. The cries 
of distress which our protective measures draw from other 
nations cannot be cited as proof that we have bettered our 
own condition. The benefits of an exchange are mutual, and 
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therefore the loss which arbitrary interference entails is also 
mutual. 

It is a noteworthy fact that every man, no matter where 
found, whether he upholds “protection” or not, is a free 
trader in his own business. He buys his wares in the cheapest, 
and sells them in the dearest market his ingenuity can dis- 
cover. He knows it would be folly to attempt to accumulate 
wealth on any other principle. If, therefore, the individual 
can accumulate a maximum of wealth only under this prin- 
ciple of freedom, how is it possible for the nation, which is 
but an aggregation of business men, to adopt an opposite 
policy and hope to be successful ? 

ULSTER.* 
National Review, London, June. 

HE origin of the Ulster Colony is not wrapped in any 
T impenetrable mystery. Their history is one of which 
they are not ashamed. For centuries before the Plantation, 
Antrim and Down had been gradually filling up by hardy 
adventurers from Galloway and the adjacent districts of Scot- 
land, from whose shores the Irish cliffs from the Gobbins to 
Rathlin are clearly visible. The rest of the settlers were 
“planted” in the days of James I., when Derry, Tyrone, 
Armagh, and small portions of Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan were added. They were freemen from the first, mostly 
Scotsmen who brought with them their native religion, speech, 
and customs, their industry, and their resolute independence. 
They found Ulster a byword for barrenness; its bleak hills and 
bottomless swamps were uncultivated. They had not the 
magnificent grazing lands of Leinster, nor the “ Golden Vein” 
of Munster; they had no great rivers or harbors. They have 
made their corner of the island a garden; they have builta 
city which sends its produce to the ends of the earth; they 
have dredged a harbor and docks out of the mud of a shallow 
and sluggish stream, and have made it the third customs port 
in the United Kingdom, They have done all this practically 
in the present century, and under precisely the same political 
conditions as have obtained in the rest of the island. Where 
England has been cruel and unjust—and she has often been 
both in Ireland—Ulster has sutfered her share. The cowardly 
and shortsighted extinction of the Irish woollen trade drove 
twenty thousand Ulstermen across the Atlantic with hearts 
full of bitterness against the English name and English rule. 
There was a time when their religion was persecuted and their 
ministers were expelled. They had their evictions, their secret 
societies, their ‘ outrages.” The grandfathers of men who met 
in April in Belfast to draw up the “ platform” for the Conven- 
tion had declared for independence at Dungannon in 1782; 
they had been “up” in 1798; they were hanged before their 
own doors as rebels; their skulls whitened on spikes over the 
gate of the Corn Market. 

Those days are over: the wise men can forget as well as 
remember. Great and far-reaching reforms were enacted— 
first and above all the Union, involving free trade with Eng- 
land. The bigotry of a king kept back part of the blessing 
of tolerance and equality fora time, but for many a year the 
Irishman, north and south, has been as free in every essential 
point, civil and religious, as the Englishman or the Scotsman. 
It is true that the straight waistcoat still hangs disused in the 
corner, an unpleasant reminder of the last fit of law-breaking ; 
but every industrious, honest man from Cape Clear to Fair 
Head may go through his day’s work and come and go with- 
out discovering that there is such a thing as a Crimes Act in 
existence. Ulister has prospered since the Union and by the 
Union, simply by attending to her business, and, as we have 
said, when necessary, by learning to forget. When the woollen 
trade was struck down, the North took to growing flax and 

* This article is from the anti-Home Rule point of view. The 
National Review is one of the leading Conservative periodicals, 
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weaving linen; the South, with greater advantages of soil and 
climate, folded her hands and did nothing. Because Ulster has 
become the centre of the linen trade, we are sometimes told 
that Strafford favored the Northern colony; but when the Lord 
Deputy hit upon the expedient of promoting the growth of 
flax he was simply encouraging and reviving an old Irisi: 
industry. The advocates of discord and reaction are hare- 
driven for arguments when they endeavor to transform tlh 
arch-renegade and arch-persecutor, Strafford, into a tende, 
lover of the Presbyterians, No; Ulster owes nothing to the 
favor of Governments or of those in high places. “ Religious 
bigotry, commercial jealousy, and modern landlordism com- 
bined to do their worst against the Ulster settlement,” savs 
Mr. Froude; and we are almost tempted to adopt one-half at 
least of the words used by Colonel Barré with regard to the 
American colonies: ‘* They were planted by your oppression: 
they flourished by your neglect.” 

What, then, does Ulster ask ? Simply, “ Hands off!” “We 
have done our work; we are content with our lot; we are 
proud of our inheritance. The race that can boast of such 
names as Lawrence and Montgomery, Nicholson and Gillespie, 
Wolseley and Roberts, Castlereagh, Canning, and Dufferin, 
Cairns and Thompson, is not eager to renounce its place in 
the great world-movement and become a province of a prov- 
ince. We are a part of your Empire. We were free born. 
Wherever work has been done or blood shed for England we 
have borne our part. We will not give up our share of glory 
with those 


. « Whom the roar of Hougomont 
Left mightiest of all people under heaven.’” 


“But,” says the accuser, “you are playing the dog in the 
manger, The Irish demand Home Rule; the Engllsh Liberals 
are prepared concede it. Why do you refuse to join hands 
with your brethren and advance together, with mutual help, 
along the road to prosperity?” Because we are not sure of 
our partner; we are doubtful of the road; we do not admire 
the methods of conversion of your English leaders, and we do 
not believe that that conversion was sincere and genuine. 
There is a strong and bitter feeling in Ulster on this last point. 
Is it ungenerous to say that this particular conversion was a 
sordid bargain—that the price on one side was a batch of 
votes, and on the other the sacrifice of Ulster? And what is 
the policy of those to whom Ulster would be subjected? A 
mercantile community to whom Free Trade is as the breath of 
their nostrils would be at the mercy—by three votes to one— 
of a Parliament of farmers’ representatives who, so far as they 
have advocated any policy at all, are out-and-out Protection- 
ists. Their panacea is an open-handed system of bounties 
showered right and left on every clamorous petty interest, 
Bounties for every commercial or industrial fad that hits the 
fancy of the amateur economist; free farms for fifty or sixty 
thousand people; life pensions for political workers—such is 
the finance of Mr, Davitt’s “self-governed Ireland.” Who is 
to pay for all this? Not the tenant-farmers, who are assured 
that they are already rack-rented; not the small groups of 
artisans who make a precarious livelihood by the decaying 
industries of the small towns in the south and west; not the 
struggling shopkeepers. Who, indeed, so well fitted to bear 
the burden as the merchants, manufacturers, ship-owners, and 
artisans of Belfast and Londonderry ? 

One would wish to avoid, if possible, the religious question, 
but it cannot be entirely ignored. The attitude, language, and 
threats of the Roman Catholic clergy, and among them some 
of the very highest in the Irish hierarchy, have been little short 
of a scandal to Christianity. If there is one feeling; more 
deeply rooted than another in the mind of the Ulsterman— 
burned in by bitter experience—it is that involved in the 
words, “‘ No priest in politics.” 

Those who do not see the conseaucnces of casting a fire- 
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brand into a powder magazine will be those who refuse to see. 
Ulster will not accept what Mr. Gladstone calls a policy—what 
others call a cowardly surrender to the forces of “ rapine and 
dismemberment.” It is not, as Mr. Morley says, fear that 
inspires the leaders of the Convention; it is not merely pride: 
it is, above and before all, distrust. Is it strange that in answer 
to the claim of one section of Irishmen to over-lordship and 
domination throughout the whole island, the answer of Ulster 
should be, clear, definite, precise, “‘ We will not have these men 
to rule over us”? 





IRELAND BLOCKS THE WAY. 
HERBERT J. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Nineteenth Century, London, June. 


N the course of the Home Rule controversy it has been urged 
that the delegation of all purely Irish business to a Dublin 
Parliament would save much valuable time to the House of 
Commons. The truth of this is obvious, but probably the dis- 
proportionate share of the national time occupied by Irish 
affairs is not generally known, The casual observer is apt to 
lose sight of the fact that, as things now are, the Irish are 
“always with us.” In other words, the necessity of the case 
means a constant unvarying attention to the local and minute 
affairs of Ireland for which the Imperial Parliament has made 
itself responsible. 

On Tory platforms in the elections of 1885-86, it was fre- 
quently alleged that the Liberal Government was to blame for 
the waste of time over Irish questions. England and Scotland 
were to assert their rights, and the Tories intended to put Ire- 
land in its proper place—the background. They have had 
their opportunity, A powerful and docile majority has sup- 
ported the Government with unfailing regularity. The Oppo- 
sition has been closured and outvoted for six years. The Gov- 
ernment claims that its Irish policy has achieved the fullest 
success. The crown of it—the Irish County Government Bill 
—has not yet been placed on Mr. Balfour’s brow. 

The average elector is familiar with all the arguments for 


,and against Home Rule. I invite his attention to a plain 


statement of figures, so that he may know just what price he 
has to pay for keeping the management of Irish affairs at West- 
minster. 

[Mr. Gladstone tabulates ‘‘ An Analysis of Hansard for the past 
twelve years,”’ showing for that time the following result : 


Total numberof pages..-.....-.----.----. 95.645 
Of which the House of Lords occupies. 10,529 
ED ac piinc Kane eanocncns aoe 24,199 
EE dam nk ack baa cne awe cue= 15,895 50,614 





Total occupied by English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Imperial business..........------- 45,031] 

The business of Ireland, with its population of 4,706,000, thus 
occupies an equivalent of more than half the total amount of 
space which is devoted to the home British population of 
33,182,000, and the entire general business of our vast Empire. 
Leaving out the British Empire,we find that while the time occu- 
pied by Irish and British affairs respectively, is represented by 
the proportion of 24 to 45, the respective populations stand in 
ratios of 1to 7. While Scotland, with its population of 4,033,- 
000, occupied 460 pages, or an average of 230, Ireland, with its 
4.706,000 occcupied 2,943, or an average of 1,471. 

The figures demonstrate that Ireland has for twelve years 
occupied time out of all proportion to its population, and, as 
it could be easily shown, to its trade. 

Taking the six years, 1880-5, during which the Liberals were 
in power, the total amount of space occupied by Irish busi- 
ness was 11,840 pages, giving an average of 1,973 per session. 

Taking the five years of Tory Government, 1887-91, the total 
space was 10,219 pages—an average of 2,043 per session. The 


average sessional space occupied by Ireland under the “ firm” 


government of the Tories, exceeds by seventy pages, or two 
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‘evenings’ debate, that which was occupied under the preceding 


Liberal administration. 
The Liberal leaders are frequently attacked by some of the 


‘more advanced members of the labor party for their insistence 


upon the paramount importance of the Irish question and 
their determination to give it priority. Let the British work- 
ingman realize trom the figures I have given, the full truth of 
the fact that “ Ireland blocks the way.” 

I claim that the handing over of Irish affairs to Irish men in 
Ireland will save at least 25 per cent. of our national time. 
And this estimate allows a very considerable margin for Irish 
debates which may be raised after the establishment of a 
Parliament in Dublin by Irish members retained at West- 
minster. If-the annual saving were only Io per cent., this 
would represent 120 hours, or fifteen ordinary sittings. If the 
passing of a Home Rule Bill should occupy most of one ses- 
sion, or a considerable part of two, it would be one of the most 
profitable investments ever made by Parliament. 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAwcetr; THE RiGuHr How. L. H. 
CourRTNEY, M.P.; SARAH M. SHELDON Amos. 
Contemporary Neview, London, Fune. 

M. G, FAWCETT: 

N the view of many well qualified to form an opinion, the 
] recent debate and division on Sir Albert Rollit’s Parlia- 
mentary Franchise Extension to Women Bill indicate the 
commencement of a new departure in the history of women’s 
suffrage. Up tothe present session this Parliament has had 
no opportunity of discussing the subject. The efforts of the 
opponents of women’s suffrage have been successfully directed 
to stifling parliamentary discussion. Year after year the day 
on which the Women’s Suffrage Bill was down for second 
reading has been absorbed in the holidays, or taken for Gov- 
ernment business, or in some other way the discussion has 
been avoided. An intrigue with similar object was broached 
this year; but Mr. Balfour would not lend himself to it, and a 

debate and division became inevitable. 

The leader. of the hostile forces then changed his tactics. 
Mr. Labouchere, in the pages of 7ruth, announced that no 
effort would be made to avoid a division, and warned the ladies 
“ pot to live in a ladies’ paradise,” but to prepare their minds 
for acrushing defeat. To ensure this object a remarkable 
whip was issued against the Bill, signed by twenty members of 
Parliament, representative of all sections of the House. It 
cannot be denied that this whip, published in all the papers 
during the Easter holidays, made a deep impression, but the 
impression made by the publication of Mr. Gladstone's pam- 
phlet against the Bill was greater by far. It was believed by 
the press and by many members of Parliament that the 
women’s suffrage party was annihilated. It was expected that 
hardly more thana dozen Gladstonians would dare vote against 
their leader. One of them,astrong and trusted friend of 
women’s suffrage, was so impressed that he counselled, even at 
the eleventh hour, that the Bill be withdrawn. Yet, in a 
House numbering, with pairs, nearly 400 members, the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill was defeated by only twenty-three. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill were crestfallen, its friends jubilant. Several 
of both have united in expressing the opinion that we are 
bound to win before long. 

L, P. COURTNEY: 

The recent division on the Women’s Suffrage Bill seems to 
have surprised many, and disconcerted not a few. Great prep- 
arations had been made to muster all the forces that could be 
brought into the field against the Bill; nevertheless, the sec- 
ond reading was rejected by a feeble majoritv of 23, and 
there are sanguine spirits who say that if another powerful 
opponent had not been prevented by illness from speaking 
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against the Bill the second reading would have been carried. 
Too high a negative value is probably attributed to the argu- 
ment of the absentee, but the result of the vote was a revela- 
tion and a disappointment. It was in sharp contrast with the 
note of triumph sounded beforehand. 

I do not wish to dwell on the immediate significance of the 
division of April 27th. 
simplicity of so many Opponents of the women’s vote in not 


What surprises me is the apparent 


recognizing how far they have practically committed them- 
selves to it. Every political party has its auxiliary association 
of women. Their aid is employed, nay, invited, in all elec- 
tions. 


their own, they are apostolic missionaries charged to dissemi- 


Women are not merely competent to have opinions of 
nate these opinions. They can teach the male voter how to 
vote; they may even conduct him to the poll; but they have 
not the ability to vote themselves, and there are fatal obsta- 
cles to their entering the polling-booth. But even this sacred 
temple they can penetrate annually or oftener. If ratepayers 
in a town, they can vote once a year at the sectional renewal 
of the Town Council. Whether in town or country they can 
vote annually for the Guardians of the Poor. Within the area 
of a School Board they are not unequal to the handling of the 
cumulative vote every third year. They vote for County Coun- 
cillors at the same interval in every county. It is difficult to 
understand how all these powers and capacities vanish when a 
parliamentary election comes round—say, Once in five years. 

The problem of labor is the question of the hour. Political 
parties are to be rent, severed, and fissured by social and eco- 
nomic faults and uplifts. The old notion which still holds sway 
over our thoughts and lives was that women should be trained 
to be wives and mothers, and there an end. This principle 
prevails almost universally among the higher and upper mid- 
dle classes. As we descend the ranks of gentility we meet with 
an appalling number of women not furnished with fortunes to 
live without work, nor prepared by training to live by work. 
Still lower down, some kind of preparation becomes inevitable; 
but it is slipshod, irregular, chanceful, not regarded as of 
serious moment. I need not dwell on some of the frightful 
consequences that follow. Workingmen do not provide for 
their dependent women, and it is idle to say that they should. 

That women should our economic life is I 
believe a real good which we should do our best to extend, 
That large masses of our women should find their place in our 
industrial and commercial organization, and be trained to fill 
such place, is the true way to better the position of themselves 
and of the men also. But it will be said that men already 
suffer from the competition of women in men’s work. It is a 
hard doctrine, an illustration of what I have ventured to call 
Shady Truths,* that the organization of woman's work will 
better the condition of men, It will be seen that all arguments 
against the utilization of women as producers are the same as 
those used against the use of machines. 

The recognition of woman as a worker and the recognition 
of woman as a voter are part of one and the same movement. 
Side by side the advance is made, and each step assists the 
other. The question of the vote concerns the woman worker 
more than any other. 


be factors in 


S$ 


- M. S. AMOS: 


It is dismally true that the Liberal leaders are, as a rule, 
strangely adverse to the cause of woman’s suffrage. The one 
striking evidence of Mr. Gladstone's letter is sufficient to estab- 
lish this, But Liberalism has never been less influenced by 
the dictum of a great Liberal leader; and the chief result of 
that pamphlet has been to show once more that in Liberalism 
it is principles that stand, that vindicate themselves, even 
when the greatest men stumble and err and permit their vision 
Suc- 


ceeding political generations can never allow the growth of 


to become befogged by the old mists of conservatism. 


* See THE LirerARY DicGeEstT, Vol. V., No. 4, p. 92. 
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opinion, the pressure of opportunity, to be counteracted by the 
stiffer and slower movement of earlier and more wearied work- 
ers. It is of the essence of Liberalism that the earlier genera- 
tion should be outstripped by eager successors, should seek to 
consolidate the gains of one generation, while already the new 
generation is adding to the heap. So Mr. Gladstone’s failure 
to appreciate the ciaims of the women of England to freedom 
is not a crushing blow, but only an incitement to action. 
Indeed, he himself challenges women to convince him that 
they desire freedom. Such an expression of desire ought not 
to be a condition precedent; for it isan axiom as true in the 
political asin the commercial world that supply creates demand. 
And the demand, however feebly made, for freedom to doa 
duty, however dimly discerned, ought to be fostered and stim- 
ulated. 

The rapidly growing mass of Liberal women of the United 
Kingdom will stand by the side of the Liberal men, supporting 
the Liberal cause, until the day comes when English Liberalism 
shall know no distinction of sex, but only a true and mutual 
service of men and women for the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice in all parts of the world. 





~ SOCIOLOGICAL. 


“THE SOCIALISM OF THE CHAIR.” 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
L’ Economiste Frangais, Paris, May. 

HE closing years of our century seem to have brought 
with them a sort of mental malady, analagous to that 
which was epidemic at the end of the last century, namely, a 
sentimentalism full of affectation. About 1770, or 1780, every- 
one was priding himself on having a “ sensitive soul.” This 
expression occurred constantly in the writings and letters and 
conversations of the time; it was, moreover, allied with the 
most universal skepticism and with a corruption of manners 
but slightly concealed, 
to-day. 


About the same state of things exists 
People have returned to this show cf sentimentality ; 
they speak of the religion of human pity, this word “ pity” 
reappearing at every opportunity, There is a universal com- 
passion ; people groan overall the conditions of human life and 
are indignant at them. Work is considered an evil of which 
one should yet rid as much as possible; economy is thought 
to be a superfluous privation which ought not to be required 
of or endured by anyone; the moral obligation of a family to 
bring up its children and take care of its old people is esteemed 
a duty which is beyond the feeble strength of contemporary 
man, All kinds of faults are tolerated and even pardoned. 
Extenuating circumstances are found in all disorders and all 
crimes, All sorts of ambition and cupidity are justified. 

In a word, we are living in a time of complete silliness, and 
as far as possible froma healthy condition. Nevertheless, our 
sheeplike disposition preverts anyone from daring to protest 
against this foolish and culpable sentimentality, against these 
ready-made tears which do not come from anywhere near 
the heart and do not reveal any deep feeling; against these 
sophisms which destroy the will, which discourage personal 
effort, which put in the same rank the energetic, laborious 
man who is useful to society, and the indolent sluggard. 
There appears to bea desire that all humanity should keep step 
with the loiterers and stragglers, with those who always find 
work too long and too hard. It is not by such sentiments of 
universal effeminacy that Western civilization can be main- 
tained and developed; it was not by such that it was founded. 

If you observe the public authorities, you see that for one 
day in the year they are driven, by necessity, to show a little 
energy, while there are three hundred when they capitulate to 
the aspirations and demands of the Socialists. If you examine 
allthe projects of the so-called Social laws, you perceive that 
the authorities appear to be bent only on making war on 
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employers, and on subordinating quiet and orderly workmen 
to those who are ambitious agitators. When a strike breaks 
out, the authorities do not dare to make the liberty of work 
respected. If the tribunals condemn, for grave violence, a 
certain number of strikers, these are immediately pardoned 
by the government with all sorts of compliments. 

lf we pass to the matter of instruction, things are about in 
the same state. In this respect the evil is not confined to 
France, although there it is greater in primary instruction. 
That evil is general throughout Europe. Urged either by the 
desire of creating an easy originality or by that sentiment and 
that fashion of sentimentality, of which | have just spoken, a 
great number of the men who write about economic questions 
or who teach economic doctrines, have, during the last twenty 
years, set to work to transform themselves into “ Socialists of 
the Chair.” In what consists “ Socialism of the Chair”? That 
question is very hard to answer so far as regards doctrines and 
solutions of difficulties, for these gentlemen have neither doc- 
trines nor solutions, and it is impossible to get out of them 
anything clear and precise! They are Jeremiahs who pour out 
Lamentations without end, over the law of wages, the law of 
work, the law of economy; they are full of groans, of pity, of 
compassion. Do not ask of them anything beside tears. If 
you should want advice from them they would be incapable of 
giving you any, be it ever so slight or ever so vague. Every- 
thing goes wrong, everything ought to be better; that is all. 
What must be done, however, in order to make things better ? 
Perhaps the answer will be: the State must attend to the mat- 
ter. Yet how, in what sense must the State attend to the 
matter; what laws ought the State to make ? About this point 
these gentlemen know nothing; their function is to be pitiful; 

‘beyond that they do not go. 

The young Emperor of Germany, seduced one day by these 
Jeremiahs, thought that he was going to reform the world, and 
«onvoked the famous Workingmen’s Conference of Berlin; he 
soon perceived that he was in a blind alley. 

The fact is, that-all this famous “ Socialism of the Chair’ 
has not the shadow of a solution to propose; it is of an abso- 
lute sterility. It murmurs indefinitely: “There are incon- 
veniences in the system of wages; there are inconveniences in 
private enterprise; there are inconveniences in private prop- 
erty; there are inconveniences in anonymous partnership; 
free trade has its inconveniences; the system of private assist- 
ance has inconveniences; the present system of taxes, of loans, 
and public debts has inconveniences ; it would be better that 
these inconveniences disappear; all would be better, and 
the plan of an individual society is found to be better,” 
Everyone knows that there are inconveniences attend- 
ing the things mentioned. What do you propose, however? 
Put the solutions that you have a glimpse of into formulas, 
into articles of law. ‘“ That is not our business,” answer the 
Socialists of the Chair, “about that we know nothing; we 
have but one part to play, that is to criticise.” Some of them, 
more bold than the rest, will risk sayirg that ‘‘the system of 
employer and employed, of wages, will disappear ; that private 
property will be transformed, and so on and so on.” When, 


how, will this disappearance, this transformation, be effected ? 
Will it be in a hundred years or in a thousand years? What 
methods of replacing one system by another do these proph- 
ets foresee? All this remains in the most complete 
obscurity. 

Thus, the Socialism of the Chair can deternine nothing, 
can affirm nothing, and, above all, can propose nothing. None 
the less does it aid indirectly the progress of genuine Social- 
ism. Socialists by trade and amateur Socialists are made in 
the same way. Out of ten books or pamphlets published on 
these subjects, fully seven or eight are impregnated with a 
vague socialism—absolutely vague—but which all the same 
makes an impression on the public. For vague ifleas are 

ecisely those which make their way easily. They are of the 


kind of ideas which, containing nothing that can be grasped 
by the reader, filter and slip into the mind, while precise ideas 
immediately arouse objection and opposition. 
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TEMPERANCE NEEDS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 

Mrs. MAryY H. 

Our Day, Boston, June. 


HUNT. 


T was in 1889 that I was moved to send to every missionary 
whose address I could obtain, without respect to denomi- 
nation or nationality, a copy of the last Annual Report of the 
Department of Scientific Temperance Instruction in the pub- 
lic Schools of the United States, It was the report of 1888. 
With that report I sent a personal letter to each missionary, 
calling attention to the document, and its story of twelve mill- 
ion public school children in the United States under instruc- 
tion as to temperance. 1 asked the question whether in the 
special field where that missionary was, there was need of 
special work of similar kind. A was received to 
The story seemed to be all one way. It 
The testimony universal. The one great 
obstacle in our way—especially is this true in seaboard places 
—is the drinking habit of English-speaking peoples, and the 


response 
almost every letter. 


was painful. was 


use of alcoholic liquors and other narcotics introduced by nom- 
inally Christian people among the nations of barbarous and 
semi-civilized lands. 

In April, 1889, Mrs. E. M. Argand, secretary of the Madras 
W. C. T. U., wrote: ** We are impressed with the great need of 
educating the young in temperance principles, and should be 
obliged if you will send any information you can in aid of the 
introduction of scientific instruction on the nature of alcohol, 
etc., into Government schools. We shall also be glad to have 
specimens of books, or short reading lessons. We wish to have 
definite proposals to lay before the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and knowing that such teaching has been introduced 
into your State schools, will be glad of all the benefits of your 
experience that you can give us.” The Hon. Maurice Gregory, 
of The Bombay Guardian and The Banner of Asia, writes ask- 
ing whether I could furnish samples of our American books to 
send to influential people in India. I received a letter from 
Mr. Gregory only a few days ago, from London, where he is 
making efforts to secure action from Parliament to prevent the 
cultivation of the poppy. He said, ‘‘ If we had the literature 
that we could bring into our public schools, we think we could 
get them to adopt the books.” Speaking of the effort he is 
making to stop the growth and manufacture of opium, he said, 
there would still be, if they succeeded, a great work to do to 
combat the force of heredity in the children of those addicted 
to the opium habit. 

From Siam, Mrs. Mary L. Cobb, a missionary, wrote to me 
in May, 1889, asking me for copies of the Pathfinder series of 
temperance physiologies to show to the Siamese Minister, who 
approved them, and said it would be a good thing to have 
them translated and printed, and introduced into the Govern- 
ment schools of that country. But she adds, “ Where will the 
One missionary writes, “ Among the 
Siamese there is hardly one sober man among one hundred. 


money come from?” 


I have never seen a man or boy, in all my fourteen years here, 
who did not smoke tobacco, and many of them also use opium 
and Indian hemp. The blood of the whole race is vitiated by 
these poisons.” 

A missionary in China who received a copy of the National 
and International Report of this department, sent a check for 
ten dollars as atoken of his interest and belief in this form of 
battle against the narcotic evil, which more than anything else 
stands in the way of the success of missionary work. 

From Turkey, one missionary writes, “ The Turk obeys his 
Prophet’s command to abstain from wine, but he takes his saké 
thankful that it was unknown in the Prophet’s days ; and conse- 
quently not prohibited,” and he adds, ‘‘I think I’m not alone 
in considering strong drink to be one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, hindrance to the evangelization of the land.” 


From Africa there is a pathetic appeal. The effects of the 
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slave-trade upon the people and the introduction of drinking 
habits among the natives neutralize the efforts of the Church 
more than the heathenism of the country, 

These utterances on the condition and needs of India, 
Turkey, and Africa can be indefinitely repeated in substance 
from nearly all mission lands. Asa kind of aftermath, too, | 
received a very pathetic appeal from the editor of a little 
temperance paper in Mexico, E/ defensor del Hogar, for a 
copy of every fresh modern book that imparts scientific tem- 
perance instruction. Finally it came to an appeal—“If you 
That is 
only one of numerous appeals coming from all parts of the 
earth. 


could only raise $160 we could do the translating.” 


Now what is there to prevent all our missionary organiza- 
tions, our woman’s missionary societies, from having a tem- 
Put the truth into 
language with the great names of the great authorities back 


perance missionary secretary? simple 
of it, and then, can you not in this blessed land of ours, over 
which the shadow of the Cross has fallen since our fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock—can you not here raise the money 
for the neccessaries? They can translate into their languages, 
but we will help them in the matter of text-books. 





NEW YORK’S COMMERCIAL BLIGHT. 
WILLIAM NELSON BLACK, 
Engineering Magazine, ‘New York, June. 
Il. 

HERE are about 35,000 trucks in New York, very largely 
T if not mainly engaged in a perfectly useless service or in 
a service that could be withdrawn from the streets and rend- 
ered for half the current costs. Fifty million dollars a year 
would not be an unfair statement of the tax imposed on com- 
merce by these exterior streets, and one-half could be saved. 

Now, observe how a traditional abuse may not only perpetu- 
ate itself, but, when linked with a little cupidity and political 
thimble-rigging, corrupt and demoralize even the civil engineer. 
Under democratic influences the City of New York was gradu- 
ally outgrowing the consequences of Dongan’sastute manceuvre. 
If the riparian landholders of the city could not receive a 
grant of the submerged lands adjacent to their uplands on 
application, they could at least buy them from the city on the 
best terms obtainable, and, although the exterior streets had 
greatly impaired their utility, many took advantage of their 
opportunities. The city, in short, was selling the stolen 
property, private citizens were buying, and the whole nefarious 
transaction might have been closed out at last, when the bril- 
liant but supremely undemocratic idea of a municipal dock 
department was conceived. This opened the way for the 
crowning disaster. Enterthe idiotic municipal engineer, where 
only the astute truckman had reigned. The narrow exterior 
streets of fifty feet wide, conceived by the truckman, were 
expanded by his successor into broad piazzas, two hundred 
and fifty feet wide, and all the resources of New York were 
pledged to the destruction of her commerce. 

After the experience of the last thirty years, it should be per- 
fectly clear that the New York water front cannot be main- 
tained at its present status, without finishing the career of the 
city as a commercial entrepot. It is a mere idle superstition, 
that New York, a city created exclusively by her commerce, 
must necessarily be the leading city on the continent. Asa 
matter of fact, her lead is threatened at her very doors. Thirty 
years ago, Brooklyn was little more than a suburb of New 
York. To-day her population is some two hundred thousand 
more than half that of New York’s, and by the end of the cur- 
rent decade she will range well along side of her maritime 
rival numerically, and far surpass her in the magnitude of her 
shipping operations. 

New York has long been a great wholesale city. Many of 
her leading wholesale houses were founded before Brooklyn 
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was commercially born, and it is not to be expected that a city 
that has practically sprung into being within the last two or 
three decades could immediately displace merchants who have 
their customers in every part of the Union, In some special- 
ties her retail traffic is beginning to rival that of New York, 
but except among her large manufacturing concerns she has 
not yet moved against the wholesale traffic of her commercial 
competitor. She is having greatness thrust upon her, and can 
wait. 

Nevertheless, despite her water-front system, New York has 
become a great manufacturing city. But the declining sections 
of her water front, as well as the evidence to be had at the 
custom-house, prove conclusively that it is mainly her own 
manufactures that she is carting about the streets, and not the 
foreign products she once prided herself on handling. 

Even in her manwfacturing industries, New York is suffering 
from her transe€ndently stupid water-front arrangements. 
Brooklyn is also becoming a great manufacturing city, but 
only light industries that do not draw heavily on the resources 
of transportation, are pushed to any considerable distance 
from the water-front. 

Nothing could be more unnatural than the situation along 
the New York water front, and a chronic pestilence could 
hardly be more deleterious. Even the factories in New York 
rather shun than seek the neighborhood of the water front; 
and the piers, which should yield an important item of profit, 
are almost non-productive. 

New York has many natural advantages; but the events of 
the last thirty years have demonstrated that they are more 
than neutralized by her failure to conform to the dictates of 
natural law and common sense. 





THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 
Hasso HARDEN, 
Daheim, Leipzig, Vol, xxviii., No. 30. 

HE Swedish specialist, Dr. Karl Lumbholtz, has recently 
T returned from a four years’ trip of exploration into the 
heart of Australia, and in his recent work, bearing the some- 
what sensational title of ‘‘ Among the Cannibals,” reports what 
he saw and heard. His chief stamping-grounds were among 
the aboriginese of Northern Queensland, where this class of 
people have been preserved better than in the southern dis- 
The ethnological results of his investigations are very 
The same can be said of his studies of the Austral- 


tricts. 
valuable. 
ian fauna. 

For fourteen months Dr, Lumbholtz lived alone among the 
aborigines, a class of people whose culture is on about as low a 
stage as it is possible to conceive for the species homo sapiens. 
He reports but few favorable features of this race. Physi- 
cally they are ugly, and anything but strong. In the terrible 
struggle for existence the race is rapidly destroying itself. 
This is particularly true of the women, whose condition is more 
than abject. The women must provide the food for the daily 
support of the family, carry the burdens from place to place, 
build the huts, and bring water and wood. In their frequent 
wanderings, the husband carries only his gun; the wife must 
carry allthe household utensils and the smaller children. The 
husband engages in hunting, but generally devours what he 
secures On the spot. 

Throughout these districts cannibalism still prevails. The 
nations make no secret of their fondness for human flesh, and 
regard it as the finest food. The details of their cannibalistic 
practices are horrible. It is only seldom that the “ black 
police,” whom the Government sends out to protect the colo- 
nists, interfere with the barbarity. The traveler found these 
peoples exceedingly unreliable, treacherous, and immoral. 
The only attractive trait he could discover was the intense love 
of the mothers for their offspring. These people are not, 
blame for the deplorable condition of 


however, alone to 
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affairs. Their treatment at the hands ofthe whites is terrible, 
especially in Northern Australia. Settlers frequently offered 
to shoot natives for Dr. Lumbholtz, as he was anxious to 
secure specimens oftheir skulls. In Northern Queensland he 
often heard the words: “ The only right way of treating the 
natives is to kill them.” One squatter there acted on this prin- 
ciple, and shot down every native he saw on his pastures, and 
the murder of the women he justified on the ground that their 
children would be thieves. 

In some districts the treatment is better, and the natives are 
utilized as shepherds and servants, and they even attain a cer- 
tain degree oi civilization; but even where the attempts to civ- 
ilize them have been seemingly successful, they fall back into 
their barbarous state at the first contact with their people. 
They seem to be entirely without any religious sympathies, 
although in rare cases an outward adhefence to Christianity 
is secured. Dr. Lumbholtz is of the opiniofthat they can be 
Christianized only by contact with the whites from earliest 
childhood. He has also observed that natives can learn to 
read and write with a_ certain ease, but that they forget it 
equally as easy. As matters now stand,the relations and 
dealings between the whites and the natives only lead to a 
demoralization of the latter. Whiskey has been doing its mur- 
derous work, and recently the importation of opium has been 
begun. They are a people without hope, doomed to entire 
extinction. The Australian negro will meet the fate of the 
Tasmanian, Of the 5,000 Tasmanians who, in 1803, when tne 
colonists began to appear, yet lived, there was not a single one 
left in 1872. The aborigines of the continent were estimated, 
some years ago, at several hundred thousand. Now, there isa 
remnant of some 60,000. Ina few generations the entire race 
will have disappeared from th face of the earth. 





SOME NEW PHASES OF THE TRAMP PROBLEM. 
PROFESSOR JOHN MCCOOK. 
Charities Review, New York, June. 
WISH in this paper to treat of two matters which have 
come out in connection with my study of the tramp ques- 
tidn. The first concerns our physical, the second our political, 
health. 

Not long ago I sent out a letter to professors in some of our 
ptincipal colleges, calling attention to certain statistics col- 
lected at my instance, as to the general prevalence of itch and 
syphilis among tramps and casual lodgers in fourteen cities. 
Their replies all go to show that both diseases are on the in- 
crease, and express the opinion that syphilis is one of the most 
important factors in the development and perpetuation of the 
dependent classes. Dr. C. I. Fisher, late superintendent of 
the State Almshouse, at Fawksburg, Mass., reported that 
“ During the year ending March, 1890, there were admitted to 
the hospital 1,058 men, of whom 551, or more than 52 per cent., 
were syphilitics. 

No one supposes that this formidable disease is confined to 
the pauper, the vagrant, and the criminal. It is everywhere, 
and is everywhere “the pestilence that walketh in darkness.” 
The time may easily come when physicians will be required to 
report every case of it wherever occurring, to the Board of 
Health, precisely as they now report small-pox. It is, by gen- 
eral agreement, far more a menace to public health in this 
country than leprosy, and there is really nothing to be said 
against the abstract justice and humanity of that course, 
though its practical difficulties are obvious and serious. Mean- 
while, we might do well, perhaps, to make a beginning at the 
Only point at present practicable—with the wards of the 
public. The highest medical authorities support me in the 

“opinion that penal and charitable institutions ought to have 
power to detain the diseased until all danger of infection is 
past. “I have no doubt,” writes Dr. R. W. Taylor, professor 
of venereal diseases in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, “that the widespread existence of itch in this 
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country is largely due to the tramps. As to their spreading 
syphilis, there can be no doubt, and I am sure gonorrhcea is 
spread broadcast by these wretches.” 

The second matter that | have to submit is, if possible, more 
important and less savory than the first. Forty-six and three- 
tenths of 1,349 tramps and casual lodgers, questioned last 
December, stated that they had voted, and mentioned the 
places where their last ballot had been cast. 

Nothing ought to blind us to the fact that these people have 
no proper right to vote in a country which depends so imme- 
diately upon the general intelligence and decency of the indi- 
vidual elector. 

So far as precedent can throw any light upon the question of 
the legislative powers, it may be stated that the Legislature 
of one State has, to my knowledge, within the last three years, 
made petit larcency a disqualifying crime. The trial justices 
forward biennially a certified list of all convictions to the 
county supervisor of registration. This is accepted as prima 
facte evidence, and the names are immediately erased from 
the list. 

It is barbarous to allow physical disease to spread when we 
might check it; but we might do this and prosper, a great 
while longer, I believe, as a nation than we can if we allow the 
balance of political power to repose permanently in the hands 
of the degraded and unhappy beings who now hold it. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


LIMITS OF TRANSLATION. 
TH. BARTH. 











Die Nation, Berlin, June. 
ECENTLY,I came across a German translation of some of 
Guy de Maupassant’s stories. 

I value Maupassant for the artistic skill with which he fash- 
ions his supercilious stories, but it had never occurred to me 
that his intellectual frivolity might be translated into German. 
The work was a handsomely made volume,and the translation 
really better than I expected. But what a transformation! 
Could this be the graceful insolence that in Ce Cochon de Morin 
and La Maison Tellier, with merry leaps, skipped so airily over 
the most daring situations, giving one no time for moral criti- 
cism? How brutal, how impure the whole story appeared in 
German! It was like a night of debauch as reviewed at gray 
dawn. 

The phenomenon began to interest me. I took down a Ger- 
man translation of Boccacio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” to determine by 
comparison wherein lay the cause of the violence done to my 
zsthetic sense. The translation was really not so able as that 
of the French stories, still, even with this disadvantage, the 
novel of the genial Klorentine preserved much of its naive 
charm. I carried the experiment further. I instituted com- 
parisons with Byron’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” Aristophanes’s ‘‘ Lysistra- 
tus,” Lucian’s ‘‘ Donkey,” of all of which I had good, bad, or 
indifferent German translations, but none of them occasioned 
the revulsion of feeling produced by Maupassant’s saucy pro- 
duction in German garb. Why was this? And this question 
rapidly extended to the general consideration: What class of 
production should one absolutely not attempt to translate from 
one language into another ? 

It is hardly necessary to say that one may translate any- 
thing having an inner signification, or kernel of thought, inde- 
pendent of its outer form. The doubt begins where form and 
content condition each other, as in every work of literary art. 
But how many works of poetic art have been translated from 
all languages into German, and become identified with Ger- 
man sentiment? Where. then, are the limitations to be sought; 
those limitations which not even the most competent trans- 
lator should attempt to transcend ? 

It goes without saying that such limitations cannot be de 
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fined by a line; they can only be indicated. Still recognizing 
this, | think it may be laid down in general terms that the 
more distinctly a literary work savors of the soil from which it 
sprang, the less suited is it to make its way into general 
acceptance: the more intimately it is characterized by local 
associations, dialect, and special national characteristics, the 
more unthankful is the attempt to translate it into a foreign 
language. 

Homer’s “ Odyssy,” Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” Cervante’s 
“Don Quixote,” Shakespeare’s Dramas, Moliére’s Comedies, 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” havealla decided national character, but this 
characteristic is not the distinctive feature of their artistic worth. 
The greatness of these great ones lies in the fact that they are 
veritable heart interpreters. The follies, virtues, and crimes, 
which they depict may be strongly tinctured by local coloring, 
but presented in powerfully artistic form they portray motives 
and impulses which all humanity can enter into. But it would 
betray a sad want of taste to attempt to reproduce Reuter’s 
“Onkel Brasig,” the delight of the Low Germans, in a French 
garb. Bacchanalian revels, consuming sensuality, and the 
frivolity which spares not even the most sacred things, pre- 
sent no actual difficulty for the translator. But if anyone 
wants to see the cav-can danced, let him go to Paris. 

With such sentiments I contend that Guy de Maupassant’s 
amusing stories should have been left untranslated. He that 
cannot read them in the original, loses nothing by not read- 
ing them at all. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RICHARD WAGNER UPON 
VOCAL ART. 
J. S. Van CLEVE. 
Music, Chicago, Fune. 

HE great Storm of Wagnerian excitement has now lasted 
about fifty years; and it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that the entire world, German, French, Italian, English, 
and American, now agree to consider Richard Wagner a great, 
nay even avery great man, but as to the special kind and 

degree of that greatness there may be difference of opinion. 

The first thing which strikes any listener when a work of 
Wagner is presented to his attention is the gorgeous beauty 
of the orchestra, and the genial disposition of the vocal parts. 
Instead of an orchestra like a giant guitar (as Wagner himself 
has happily characterized the Italian mode of treatment) with 
soft, mellow pizzicatos up and down some innocent and easy 
triads, major or minor, with an occasional mild dissonance of 
a dominant seventh, we have an orchestra so rich with novel, 
impressive, and beautiful tone-colors, that the splendor and 
variety of nature’s coloring is not more wonderful. 

He who first hears “Lohengrin” must perforce be deeply 
impressed by the aérial sweetness and almost super-sensuous 
softness of the Prelude in the purely violin portion, and 
equally impressed by the Stentorian clangors which stun the 
ear in the introduction of the third act, and realize Milton’s 
sublime verse, “Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 
Between these extremes there is an infinitude not only of 
dynamic gradations, but of composite instrumental groups, 
which affect the ear with a delight which is exhaustless and 
varied. 

But in the meantime, how about the singing ?‘ The verdict 
of everyone is at first, ‘‘ Here is something strange in the way 
of vocal art.” Those whose ideal of song has been fed by the 
Italian de/ canto, and by the sacred floridities of Handel, find 
themselves bored, irritated, completely dislocated, and all their 
points of compass lost, when Wagnerian singing is brought to 
their attention, especially the Wagnerian singing in its fullest 
development in the later operas. 

Wagner's idea of singing is unquestionably unique: derived 
from Gluck in the first place, he has unquestionably carried 
the principles of the great dramatic reformer far beyond the 
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horizon of his thought. Rubenstein’s opinion that Wagner's 
music is not dramatic, provokes one to a pitying smile. In the 
field of dramatic tonal expression Wagner stands as unap- 
proachably supreme, as completely unique, as Bach isin the 
department of the fugue, and Beethoven in that of the sym- 
phony. 

Wagner is not a Bach, nora Beethoven, but probably as 
great a man as either. When we climb the sublime summit of 
Bach’s spiritual emotion, and from the inspired moments of 
the Matthew Passion gaze upward into the face of God, it is 
not the same constellations which we behold as when, equally 
moved and exalted by the mirth symphony of Beethoven, we 
brood upon the life, sufferings, and joys of mankind; and yet 
it is the stars of God’s eternal heavens, toward which we look 
upward, both from Bach and from Beethoven; and perhaps 
Wagner's volcano of earthly passion is also a sublime manifes- 
tation of the laws of the same God. 

It is possible to acquire a taste for Wagner as one does for 
olives, or, shall I say for alcoholic beverages? for the music of 
Wagner is emotional alcohol, and as the hundred flavored 
liquors in which it is used may be derived from the ripe clusters 
of grapes, from the luscious globe of the peach, from the 
golden grain or a hundred other sources, so every emotion of 
man seems to have worked through the marvelous alembic of 
that man’s imaginative intellect. All that the strange come 
pound of soul and sense which we call man, can imagine, suffer, 
or enjoy has been worked into this wonderful posset called 
“the Wagnerian music drama.” 

In a discussion as to the moral right of slavery, a humanita- 
rian once closed the debate with his opponent, who defended 
it as a Divine institution, by remarking, with a polite smile: 
“Ah, my friend, I now see; your God is my Devil.” 

This might be said of the Wagnerian music. There is such 
total revolution in all theoretical matters that the Wagnerian 
might say to the ultra-classic conservative: “ Ah, your beauty 
is my ugliness.” 

We continually lose sight of the fact that Wagner proposed 
to himself, and steadily held to the idea of inventing an art 
expressive of the race life, the linguistic peculiarities, and 
whole emotional beings of a peculiar and a special people. He 
did not intend to compose music for the world, but for the 
Germans. It is true that he was sometimes severe, especially 
in his attacks upon tke Jews, doubtless led on by a pardon- 
able envy of the too-successful and world-charming Mendels- 
sohn, but as to the much-abused Italian style of singing, and 
the compositions of Rossini and others, Wagner was glad to 
acknowledge their consummate merit and conspicuous beau- 
ties in their own particular species. 

Italian and German ideas of vocal art are diametrically 
opposed to each other, or rather, let us say, they are opposite 
hemispheres, And this difference is much deeper than the 
mere art of using the human voice. It goes into the instru- 
mental world, it pervades art and literature, it affects moral 
character and religious habitudes; in a word, the difference 
between the classic and romantic, the Greek and the Teu- 
tonic, the South and the North. 

Let the thoughtful and scholarly reader choose at random, 
a verse of poetry from Tasso and another from Schiller, read 
them side by side, and hear how different is the fluty, flexible 
Italian from the firm, sweet, but sometimes almost strident 
clarionet of the German tongue ; yet the flute and the clarionet 
can each ‘discourse much excellent music.” The mighty tide 
of Wagnerian influence has roused such universal astonish- 
ment, and has so encircled the entire world, that we need not 
be surprised when we find that the enthusiasts who ride on 


the topmost wave should think there is no placid water left 
in the world, that the turbulent, tumultuous torrent has 
obliterated the rivulet and the lake; that after the grandeur of 
the mountain scene in storm, there is no beauty or pictur- 
esqueness in the meadow and the lake basking in soft 
sunshine, 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDY OF FOLK-LORE 
IN CANADA. 


JOHN READE, 


Dominion Illustrated Monthly, Montreal, Fune. 

HE term folk-lore was first, it is said, suggested by Mr. 
Thoms, over the signature of Ambrose Merton, in the 
Atheneum, in the year 1846, and the extent to which it has 
been adopted, both within and beyond the limits of the 
English-speaking race, is ample recognition of its many-sided 
meaning. It includes folk-tales, hero-tales, traditional ballads 
and songs, place-legends and traditions, goblindom, astrology, 
witchcraft, superstitions connected with material things, local 
festival and ceremonial customs, games, jingles, and nursery 
rhymes, riddles, proverbs, old saws and nicknames, place- 
rhymes and sayings, and folk-lore etymology. ‘In short 
folk-lore has now been extended to include the whole vast 
background of popular thought, feeling, and usage, out of 
which, and in contrast to which, have been developed all the 
individual products of human activity, which go to make up 

what is called history.” (Folk-lore, March, 1890.) 

The investigation of early Provengal history and literature, 
even before folk-lore had name or recognition among the 
departments of research, brought to light a wealth of impor- 
tant facts relating to the whole cycle of Romance, Teutonic, 
and Celtic mythus. To France also belongs the honor of hav- 
ing organized the first international congress of folk-lore 
societies. 

The English Folk-Lore Society was founded in 1878, and 
has now a membership of over 400. It is also emphatically a 
working society, as is amply proved by its publications during 
the thirteen years of its existence. 

But | now ask attention to an organization nearer our own 
doors, the American Folk-Lore Society, organized at Cam- 
bridge on January 4, 1888. Its main object was stated to be 
the publication of a scientific journal designed for the collec- 
tion of relics of old English folk-lore (ballads, tales, dialects, 
etc.); the folk-lore of Negroes in the Southern States, that of 
the Indian tribes (mythis, tales, traditions, etc.); the folk-lore 
of French Canada, Central America, Mexico, and others parts 
of the New World, and for the study of such other branches of 
the subject as the complex populations of this continent might 
afford opportunity for pursuing. 

A few of the members of the American Society are also 
members of the Engiish Society, and some of them have en- 
riched European folk-lore with important contributions. To 
a certain extent the field of this society corresponds with the 
area which the Canadian folk-lorist, confining himself to his 
own patrimony, is invited to traverse. The traditions of people 
of Loyalist stock in Canada are, for instance, the traditions of 
New Englanders, descendants of Dutch or British New Yorkers, 
of PennsylvanianGermans, of English Quakers, or of Virginians, 
modified by the experiences of three or four generations of a 
new environment. This new environment is composed of va- 
rious elements from all parts of the United Kingdom, and the 
continent of Europe. Among these various nationalities the 
process of fusion has hardly yet commenced, and tie several 
communities held together by race-ties afiord the folk-lorist 
the widest scope for fruitful inquiry. 

But it is really among the aborigines that the richest field of 
all is to be found. In this branch of folk-lore research a great 
deal has already been'done. The cunadu/a of our literature 
are full of it. The British Association, when it met in Mont- 
real, appointed a committee to investigate the physical char- 
acteristics, languages, and industrial and social conditions of 
the Northwestern tribes of the Dominion, and the reports 
which have been issued from year to year contain a mass of 
interesting information touching the folk-lore of the chief 
tribes of British Columbia. 

I think that after a brief survey of the various nationalities 
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that make up our Dominion—every province, every county, 
even, having some traditional features of its own, there is as 
much scope (in proportion to population) for the inquiries of 
the folk-lorist, as there is in any other community of either 
hemisphere. With our Eskimo and Indians, our French and 
English, our diverse families of Celts and Teutons, our Hun- 
garians and Chinese, all living their several national lives 
among us, there is no reason that we should not add to the 
treasury of knowledge, and make Canadian folk-lore a felt 
reality in the world. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ENGLISH ART IN 1892. 
Month, London, Fune. 


E take it for granted that as there was and isa dedica- 
W tion of art to express un-Christian ideals and to teach 
anti-Christian lessons, so,from her earliest days the Church of 
God has availed herself of art to express her beliefs and her 
ideas, to impress these on the minds of men, and to aid her in 
the worship ot God and of His saints. 

While reserving the authority to condemn what she deems 
misleading representation of anything connected with her 
faith, the Church leaves a large margin of liberty. She has 
not tied herself to any particular style, and we are not, as the 
so-called Orthodox Greeks, chained down to bygone types of 
archaic art. The Church's action has been rather to profit by 
the progress of art, whenever that progress did not degenerate 
into license, and to sanctify by her adoption the best available 
art of the day. True, her painters and sculptors have 
approached or receded from her high ideal, as faith burnt 
brighter or its flame grew fainter. Whatever may have been 
its vicissitudes, or however low it may have sunk, religious art 
in Catholic lands never reached the platitudes or chillness of 
non-Catholic art, unless it be, as under the régime of the Gov- 
ernment commissions of modern France, where an unbeliev- 
ing State controls and holds practical possession of the eccle- 
siastical buildings, and where in consequence paintings are 
often executed for Catholic altars by artists altogether desti- 
tute of any Catholic conviction or inspiration. 

Since the rise of the Tractarian movement, ecclesiastical 
architecture in England has made a progress greater perhaps 
than in any other land. Many such buildings have caught 
with wonderful fidelity the spirit of the work of mediaeval and 
therefore Catholic architects. But religious sculpture has not 
kept pace with the sister art of architecture, and the well- 
known firms of ecclesiastical carvers, though they have pro- 
duced much good conventional work, have naturally not 
reached the artistic level of modern ateliers. As regards Cath- 
olics, we are perhaps too poor to give commissions to profes- 
sional sculptors, and the cheap if unsatisfactory supply of for- 
eign statues is all our poverty can afford. 

The almost universal adoption of a Pugin form of a Caen 
stone reredos, with varieties, not always successful, in alabaster 
or Carrara marble, or the imported works of French or German 
manufacture, holds almost exclusive sway in our Catholic 
churches and oratories. The exquisite ecclesiastical sculpture 
of Spain, whose colored wooden statues reproduce and keep 
alive the glories of the Spanish medizval retablos, is too costly 
for our limited resources. It is much to be wished that we 
could give professional sculptors the chance of doing really 
artistic work for our altars or for our churches; and till we do 
this. we must not be surprised if Ovid and the heathen myth- 
ology give subjects to Christian sculptors. 

It is to be feared that without State patronage a school of 
religious art cannot be maintained in these days of fading 
faith. In Germany, the Culturkampf closed the flourishing 
religious school of Dusseldorf painters, and Munich now 
offers in exchange for Overbeck or Muller the profane novel- 
ties of a Van Uhde. The iconoclastic spirit of Protestantism, 
not to speak of the disintegrating principle of private judg- 
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ment, has indeed been the death of religious painting in non- 
Catholic countries, and even the esthetic revival of 
Anglicanism in our midst has not produced any higher ideal 


neo- 


than the learned art of Burne Jones and the estheticism of 
Rossetti. It is hardly fair to, judge their art by a Catholic 
standard, however much Burne Jones may be an imitator of 
certain Italian schools, 

One suggestion: Among the many Catholic artists, amateur 
or professional, of London, could not some Catholic Guild of 
St. Luke be founded to bring them in contact, and which 
would help to raise up hearts and thoughts above the stifling 
materialism and unbelief of the modern studios of our great 
capitals? A point of union is wanted, where, amidst varying 
views, a lofty ideal of Christian aim may be ever maintained. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
THE AEROPLANE. 
H1IkAM S. MAXIM. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Fune, 

HERE is still a large number of the unscientific who look 
T for the solution of the problem of aerial navigation 
through the agency of balloons, and a company is said to have 
been formed in Chicago with a capital of thirty million dollars 
for the construction of an aérial machine which shall be 
lighter than air and capable of traveling at the rate of 200 
miles an hour. Of course, if the inventor has been reported 
correctly, he has no knowledge of the atmospheric pressure to 
be overcome at that speed, nor of the force necessary to over- 
come it. 

A machine for navigating the air to be of any practical value 
must move through the air at a speed at least equal to that of 
the wind. Supposing that the machine should travel through 
the airat the rate of forty miles an hour, at this speed there 
would be no necessity of a balloon, because if only a small part 
of the material which formed the covering of a balloon, should 
be stretched on a light frame in the form of a kite, and should 
the frame of this kite be tilted a few degrees above the hori- 
zontal, it would be found that the atmospheric pressure on the 
under side of the plane, would sufficiently exceed the pressure 
on the upper side to lift quite as much as a balloon would lift. 
Moreover, it has been found that a thin flat plane travels very 
easily through the air. Therefore, with an aeroplane which 
would travel at the rate of forty miles through the air, we 
should have the buoyancy of the balloon with less than half 
the material, and with nothing to prevent the apparatus from 
being rapidly shot through the air. I believe, then, we must 
seek to navigate the air with machines heavier than the air. 

Professor Langley and 1 have been independently engaged 
on experiments to determine the amount of power necessary 
for flight. We were both provided with very delicate and ac- 
curate apparatus for measuring how much power is required to 
drive a plane through the air, how much the plane would lift 
at various angles, and at various speeds, the efficiency of screw 
propellers, etc., etc., and we both arrived at practically the 
same results. We found that an aeroplane would carry 250 lbs. 
to the horse-power, and that it worked best when the speed 
was greater than thirty miles an hour, the most favorable 
speed being in the vicinity of sixty miles an hour. Most of my 
experiments were tried with aeroplanes tilted in such a manner 
that their inclination was one in fourteen; in other words, 
when my planes advanced fourteen inches, they pushed down 
the air one inch, and at this angle I lifted as much as 8 lbs 
per superficial foot. I found also that my planes, tilted at this 
angle, would carry 14 lbs. for every pound of push imparted to 
them by the screw propeller. Also that an inclination as small 

* See ‘‘ Problem of the Soaring Birds,” THe Lirerary DiIGEsT, 
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as one in twenty would give sufficient supporting power toa 
practical flying-machine, and at this inclination the plane 
would carry twenty pounds for every pound of push received 
from the screw, 

Many experimenters and writers have imagined that a suc- 
cesst{ul flying-machine would have to be propelled by wings, 
after the manner of a bird, but late research has shown that 
wings, tail, and body act to some extent as an aeroplane, and 
that the same instruments are used both for propulsion and 
support. But it is neither necessary nor practical to imitate 
the bird too closely, because screw propellers have been found 
very efficient, and can be connected directly with any motor. 
In some of my experiments I found, if a small screw, twenty 
inches in diameter, was run at a speed sufficient to produce a 
push of ten pounds while standing still, that the push, while 
advancing into the air, did not fall off to any appreciable 
extent. Of course, when the screw was not advancing, it was 
all slip, or all loss. If allowed to go forward it would soon 
attain a speed of, say, fifty miles an hour, with a slip, or loss, 
of twenty miles an hour. In some cases the screw only slipped 
nineteen per cent. It would seem, therefore, that it is a fairly 
economic propeller for atmospheric use. 

If a thin board, twenty feet long and two feet wide, with the 
edges well sharpened, the bottom side being slightly concave, 
and the top side slightly convex, be suspended in the air with the 
front edge one inch higher than the back edge, and be driven 
through the air with a two-bladed wooden propeller, twenty- 
eight inches in diameter, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, we 
should find that it would carry approximately a load of 240 
Ibs., including its own weight, and the weight of the propeller, 
and the power required would be 1.33 horse-power, to which 
would have to be added twenty per cent. for the slip of the 
screw. The screw and the board, collectively, need not weigh 
over twelve pounds. 

So much having been established, the next steps in the 
problem are: How shall the screw be attached to the plane? 
In what manner shall the surface of the plane be disposed so 
as to be easily guided or steered through the air? What man- 
ner of a moter shall be employed for driving the screw ? etc. 


[All these are matters of experiment requiring to be worked out in 
fullest detail. In the article in the Cosmopolitan, Mr. Maxim indicates 
the direction in which he proposes to carry out his experiments, and 
fixes $100,000 as the sum necessary to cover the necessary costs. ] 


ON THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA, 


WILLIAM HUGGINS. 
Fortnightly Review, London, June. 


HE New Star which makes the present year memorable is, 
T as far as our Charts go, without ahistory. It may well be 
that its usual magnitude is below that which would bring it 
within our catalogues and charts. The photographic plate, 
untiring in its power of accumulation, has brought to our 
knowledge multitudes of stars which shine, but not for us. 

What, it will be asked, were the conditions under which so 
faint a star woke up suddenly into so great splendor? Such 
information as we have, comes mainly from that particular 
application of the spectroscope by which we can measure 
motion in the line of sight. It is not too much to say that 
this method of observation has opened for us in the heavens, 
a door through which we can look upon the internal motions 
of binary and multiple systems of stars, which 
must have remained forever concealed from us. 

On this method the change of wave-length, or Jitch, of the 
light, shows itself in the spectrum by the lines being shifted ; 
towards the blue for an approach, towards the red if the light 
source and the observer are moving from each other. 


otherwise 


It is obvious that a star moving round in an orbit, unless the 
plane of the orbit is across the line of sight, has alternate 
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periods of approach and recession. A line in its spectrum will 
be seen to swing backwards and forwards relatively to a terres- 
trial line of the same substance in times corresponding to the 
star’s orbital period. It is equally clear that if, in a binary 
system, both stars are bright, the spectrum will be a compound 
one, the spectrum of one star superposed upon that of the 
other. If the spectra are identical all the lines are really 
double, but apparently single when the stars have no relative 
motion, and will separate and close up asthe stars go 
round, 

Now it was by this method of spectroscopic observation that 
the remarkable state of things existing in the new star was 
revealed to us. 

It is not a litthe remarkable that a new star as bright as the 
fifth magnitude could burst out almost overhead in the heav- 
ens, and remain undiscovered for nearly seven weeks, and be 
then discovered by Mr. Anderson witha small pocket telescope 
and a star chart. Dr. Max Wolf photographed this part of 
Auriga on December 8, including all starsto the ninth magni- 
tude, and the Nova was not on the plate, but on a photograph 
taken at Cambridge, December Io, it was already of the fifth 
magnitude, The star, therefore, must have sprung up from 
Selow the ninth magnitude to the fifth within two days. 

On Professor Pickering’s plates, taken in December, the 
Nova appears withoutany surrounding nebulosity. 

The Nova was discovered by Mr. Anderson, at the end of 
‘anuary. It was then about a fourth and one-half magnitude. 
Though its light showed continual fluctuations, a slow but 
‘teady decline set in, carrying it down to about the sixth mag- 
‘yitude in the early days of March. After March 7 the sway- 
\ngs to and fro of its light calmed down, and the star fell 
tapidly, and with great regularity, to about the eleventh mag- 
nitude, on March 24, and to the fifteenth by the beginning of 
April. 

We commenced our observations of its spectrum on Feb- 
ruary 2. The spectrum showed a brilliant array of bright 
lines, conspicuous among which were the well-known lines of 
hydrogen, and three lines in the green. A remarkable phe- 
nomenon was seen; each bright line seemed to cast a shadow, 
for on the blue side of each was a narrow space of 
intense blackness. When the light from a, hydrogen 
vacuum-tube was thrown into the spectroseope, the hydro- 
gen line at F did not fall upon the middle of the bright 
btellar line, but towards the blue edge. The secret was 
revealed; we had a magnificent example on a great scale, 
of motions in the line of sight. Two mighty masses of hydro- 
gen fleeing from each other, the hotter one, which emitted the 
bright lines going from us, while the cooler one, producing the 
dark shadows by absorption, approached us with a relative 
velocity as great as 530 miles a second. 

Now, during the whole time, some seven weeks, that the 
spectruin was under observation, this relative velocity was 
maintained materially unaltered. Now how are we to account 
for the appearance and doings of this new star, or rather 
stars? A reasonable explanation may perhaps be found, if we 
venture to assume, though with some hesitation, as the sub- 
ject is very obscure, two gaseous bodies, or bodies with gaseous 
utmospheres, moving away from each other, after a near 
approach, in parabolic or hyperbolic orbits. Decisive infor- 
mation from the motions of the two bodies at the critical time 
of the outburst are wanting, but analogy from the variable 
stars of long period would suggest the view that the near 
approach of the two bodies may have been of the nature of a 
periodical disturbance arising at long intervals in a complex 
system of bodies. 

The phenomena of the new star scarcely permit us to sup- 
pose even a partial collision, though if the bodies were diffused 
enough, or the approach close enough, there may have been 
possibly some mutual interpenetration and mingling of the 
Tare gases near their boundaries. 
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DESIGN IN CREATION. 
ADOLF VON BENTIVEGIN. 

Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, May. 
HE Law of causality is that whatever zs, is the necessary 
consequence of antecedent causes, which in their turn 
are the products of still earlier causes, and so on as far back 
as thought and action extend. Nowhere a gap, nowhere an 
accident, but everywhere immutable law both in the spiritual 
and the material world. This view is absolutely necessary to 
our comprehension of the phenomena around us, but it can- 
not be accepted as a satisfying world-theory, for along with 
the causa! necessity, we recognize an ultimate necessity which 
equally demands our attention, Man is not satisfied simply 
to know the whence and why, he demands also to know the 
whither and wherefore. He strives to unriddle the thoughtful 
purpose. Indeed, the purpose, the necessity-serving teleology, 
or doctrine of destiny, interests him more vitally, than the 
admittedly grand, but nevertheless lifeless, mechanism of 

causality. ! 

But modern science repudiates teleology, contending not 
merely that we can obtain no glimpse of a purpose in creation, 
but that no such purpose exists. 

Frightened by the loose speculative methods of a pre-scien- 
tific age, it aims to set aside all speculation, but cannot hinder 
resort to it for the interpretation of the spiritual. Nay, 
science itse!f falls under the condemnation of its own law, for 
it advances hypotheses, that is to say, speculative propositions, 
in support of laws which are supposed to account for series of 
phenomena. Itis true that these hypotheses are brought as far as 
possible to the test of facts; but our means of investigation in 
any department are so limited that we cannot follow the chain 
of causation backwards to its last factor; sooner or later we 
come to a gap which we are compelled to bridge with specula- 
tive thought. Many of the vantage-grounds thus gained at a 
leap, as it were, prove to be triumphant advances, in which 
case it is they themselves, and not the isolated facts which they 
explain, which are the most valuable and characteristic 
features of science. But, while hypotheses are recognized as a 
necessary means of scientific investigation, scientists cannot 
antagonize speculative thought without inconsistency, for with- 
out speculative thought there can be no hypothesis, It is con- 
sequently inconsistent, even from the scientific point of view, 
to pronounce the teleological method of world-interpretation 
inadmissible on the plea that it is speculative. It is especially 
necessary to guard against the view, that there is only one sav- 
ing method of investigation, and that nothing can be true 
beyond what is discovered methodically. The one important 
matter is that the truth be found: whether it be arrived at by 
revelation, by induction, or by speculation is immaterial. So 
much is however true, that the constitution of the human mind 
is such that, as a rule, it is only by methodical investigation 
that reliable results are reached ; and that speculation is always 
liable to error. Nevertheless, bearing this liability in mind, 
resort to speculative methods is justifiable where no safer 
method is available. 

A very favorite retort against the idea of a final cause is the 
assertion that our conception of design rests simply on our 
psychological constitution, and that we have noright to import 
this purely subjective view into creation as if it, too, were the 
product of purposed thought. There would be something in 
the argument were the word “simply” not false. That we 
could not conceive the idea of design if we were not psychologi- 
cally fitted for it, is as true as that we could not see without 
eyes. Seeing, too, rests on the eyes, but not “simply,” for the 
most capable eyes could never see unless visible things came 
within their range. Seeing depends, subjectively on constitu- 
tional capacity, and objectively on objects which afford oppor- 
tunities for its concrete application. May it not be the same 
with the origin of the idea of design in creation ? 

If we now transfer this idea of design and final cause to the 
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outer world which awakened it, we do it with precisely as 
much or as little right as we regard causation not merely as a 
psychological mechanism, but as an actually existing relation 
between the several phenomena. There is nothing in the idea 
of a final cause itself which as opposed to causality imparts to 
it an especially subjective cast. There will be great differences 
of opinion as to where purpose in creation is manifest, or as 
to the evidences of design; but this is precisely the same in 
the concrete application of interpretation toa given chain of 
causation, We are not concerned, however, to provide a test 
for the legitimate application of the idea of design in special 
cases; we simply contend that as regards the psychological 
origin of the conception of a final cause, the idea of causality 
stands on precisely the same footing. It is as legitimate to 
import the one as the other into our interpretation of the 
outer world. The teleological explanation must, however, in 
no way be allowed to interfere with our recognition of the 
chain of direct causation, nor in any way to antagonize it. 
When we have once recognized that whatever is, is without 
exception the necessary consequence of antecedent causes, any 
after attempt to impose limitations on this recognized world- 
process must be necessarily false. But the idea of design, 
rightly understood, isin no sense opposed to the idea of causa- 
tion. Is it not, then, possible that creation which, at every 
point, unfolds itself by necessary sequence of cause and con- 
sequence, may at the same time exhibit purposed design, not 
merely in our consciousness, but because the whole order of 
evolution is determined by preconceived design, so that the 
whole chain of causation only marks the successive stages of 
the realization of the original purpose by adequate methods? 





BOILED MILK. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, May 28. 
VERY important question, from the point of view of the 
nourishment of newly born children, is whether boiled 
milk retains a sufficiently nutritive value. 

Formerly it was universally thought that milk ought to be 
used in a state as nearly like as possible to that in which it is 
when issuing from the breast, and uncooked milk was the only 
kind employed for feeding infants. Nowadays, however, since 
it has been clearly demonstrated that milk may be an agent 
for the transmission of various diseases, such as eruptive 
fevers, typhoid fever, and especially consumption, most 
authors and physicians agree in recommending that boiled 
milk only should be given to infants. 

This practice is assuredly excellent from the point of view of 
prophylaxis against contagious diseases; but is it equally 
good from the point of view of alimentary hygiene, and, in 
feeding infants on boiled milk, do they get sufficient nourish- 
ment? 

This question has been examined, with the aid of all the 
documents which could be collected, by Mr. Henry Drouet in 
a little book just published at Paris. From his researches, 
made from the various points of view of physiology, clinical 
treatment, and microbes, results the general conclusion that 
boiling does not at all diminish the digestibility of milk and 
consequently does not diminish its nutritive value. 

It may even be said that most of the experiments of physi- 
ologists tend to- show that boiled milk is more digestible than 
uncooked milk, and that, in fact, the infants who can digest 
the latter better than the former, are the exception and not the 
rule, 

The mortality of children brought up on the bottle has less- 
ened for some years past in considerable proportions. This 
mortality, which formerly reached the figure of go out of every 
100, has been reduced to an average of 10 out of every 100 in 
all the departmentsin which the Roussel Law has been dili- 
gently enforced, In the department of the Eure, that mortal- 


ity,a few years ago, was but 7 in a hundred. These happy 
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results are plainly due in great part to the supervision of nurses 
required by the Roussel Law. Nevertheless, it must be noted 
that the superiority of boiled milk has been assented to by 
most physicians, and that they more and more require the 
nurses whom they superintend to feed their charges with 
boiled milk. It is then allowable to suppose that the use of 
boiled milk is one factor in the diminution of mortality in 
infants brought up on the bottle. 

The only case in which there would appear reason for not 
boiling the milk, is when the animal which furnishes the milk 
is well known, and there can be no doubt about its apparently 
perfect state of health. Even in however, the 
security is deceitful, for it is known that tuberculous animals 


this case, 


have taken prizes in competitions of fat beasts, and that a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis limited to the teat—a form of the dis- 
ease especially dangerous from the point of view of the trans- 
mission of the malady—is 
diagnosis. 


an extremely difficult sort of 


The conclusion to be drawn is that milk destined for food 
of infants should always be boiled, without any apprehension 
of any alteration in the liquid, from the point of view of the 
preservation of its nutritive value. 


RELIGIOUS. 


RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, 
THEOLOGY. 
ADOLF NOREEN. 
Svensk Tidskrift, Upsala, May. 
ll. 

E have examined the primitive, the re/égzous, notions of 
the old Norsemen. Let us now see how these notions 

are mythologically elaborated. 

(1) The Thunder, the most powerful of all natural forces, is 
personified as a young, very strong man. His attributes are 
easily discovered: he does not walk, he “ rolls,” viz., drives a 
carriage. This carriage is drawn by goats, who better than 
horses can jump upon the rocks. In the mountains live 
giants, not men; hence Thor-chases giants, and he kills them 
with his Aamarr, z. e., stoneaxe (the word is still preserved in 
local names, such as Ost hammer, etc.). The stone (axe) is the 
legendary thunderbolt, That it was an axe is proved by 
Thor’s splitting a tree from top to root. The power that split 
is, of course, the lightning stroke. A hammer was used as the 
marriage symbol in old Norse, hence Thor is also the ‘‘ god of 
marriage,” the “‘ marriage tie.” Thor is a good-natured fellow, 
but in his company there is often one who is not good, Loke, 
Loge (flame), or Lopfiry (air), He is the impure air cleared by 
the thunder. He is beautiful after a fashion, and young, and 
pleases mankind, particularly the women. He is the pic- 
turesque and sometimes sublimely beautiful dark clouds that 
hang low. They appeal to the sense of beauty; but, like Don 
Juan, they carry trouble, sorrow, and death with them. He is 
intimately related to Odzn (the storm), and his nearest relatives 
are easily discovered. Contrary to nature’s order both father, 
Farbaute (violent ship-beater, or squall), and mother, Laufey 
(leafy), are his offspring. 

(2) Odenn (Odin), the Storm, is personified as an older, 
weather-beaten man, who is always traveling, and has seen 
much; hence, learned much and become wise. Wrapped in a 
dark mantle—the dark tempestuous stormcloud—he “ chases” 
the storm, he “storms.” His horse, S/ezfner, the ‘‘ springer,” 
is of course a very fast animal; hence the mythic mind 
furnished him with twice as many legs as an ordinary horse. 
As Shakespeare speaks about “the shaft of the storm” and 
our poets about the ‘‘arrows of the storm,” so the mythic mind 
gave Odin a spear, which whistles through the air, when he 
throws it. All these characteristics are those of the “ wild 
But the. hunter has dogs; so has Odin, Two 
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wolflike beasts follow him, howling and barking, and their 
barking can be heard in the storm. As before stated, the 
souls (ghosts) of the unhappy dead often follow the track of 
the storm, so the deceased Vikings and other men follow 
Odin. The dead (va/r) fallen in battle come from the battle 
(val) field to Va/hall, the “ palace of the dead,” originally 
only called He/, the grave. But this is also now personified, 
and becomes a woman (hel is fem.), dark and gloomy as the 
grave. From being the grave, that becomes the ruler of the 
grave, exactly in the same way as Heémda/r, from being the 
rainbow becomes its guardian. Those that fought best 
(Einherjar) and the amazons, called va/mazds, and after death 
Valkyrjor, often leave the mountain and follow the storm. 
The old storm-god thus gets a new task, being already the god 
of the dead, Va/fader, he becomes also the victorious god 
Sig (victory) fader, father of victory or the victorious father. 

(3) The Suz, personified, was called most popularly Frey, 
the “Lord.” He is the most noble of all the gods; a young 
man in golden vestments. The name of that golden investi- 
ture was Gullendurste (Golden-bristles) or //z/dsvzne (War-hog). 
Its name arises from the custom of the old Germanic people 
of adorning their helmets with an image of a hog. Mytholo- 
gists, ignorant of this, made Freyr ride a hog, and they taught 
us that a pig was offered to him at the Yule festival, which pig, 
for that reason, was called Sonorgolt—the sacrificial pig, not 
atonement pig, as some, still more wrongfully, have it. 

Freyr holds a sword in his hand, a ray of the sun, originally. 
This sword shines like the sun, and will be his death if he loses 
it. All this is clearly myth. S&zrner (Sunshine) personified 
becomes friend and servant. His wife is the sun in the world 
of the giants, Gerdr,the girth, who became woman when the 
sun was made man. _ Freyer lives in Uppsad/er (the upper 
room), heaven, a name which made him the guardian of Upsala 
in later times. Many other names of the sun-god become, later 
on, distinct divine personalities. As the Jewish religion devel- 
oped, or rather degenerated, to a mythology in which Sabaoth, 
Jehovah, Adonai, Elohim, etc., became separate gods, so did 
the old Norse. The old Viking swore by the god of light as to 
the truth he told,and made him the supreme judge. Later, he 
is called Forseze, ‘the president,” lives in G/ztner (the glittering), 
and is regarded as an independent god—as the god of right- 
eousness, war, and single combat. He is the Lord Sabaoth or 
Tyr, which name was originally that of the Supreme God, who 
thus is dragged down and reduced toa minor divinity. As 
king of heaven his name is Ba/dr, and as such he is also a war 
god, and gets as his mate Vazua, the “ bold” (woman), prob- 
ably a name of a Valkyrie. How easy it is to see the sun-god- 
nature behind these symbols. He is the light of the gods, 
and they depend upon him for their existence. Baldr’s death 
brings on the Ragnarockur for gods and men. When the sun 
shall have exhausted its energy, then this universe will be no 
more. 

(4) In the same way /¢he sea becomes a source of several 
divine personifications. Under the old name ger (plainly the 
“waterman”) they think of a good-natured old gentieman, 
who freely invites everybody to drink with him of beverages 
which serve themselves and without trouble to the guest. His 
wife is less genial ; treacherously she draws the “drinker” into 
the deep. Her name is Xan, the ‘‘robber.” His daughters 
are clearly defined by symbols as the waves. 

But, the sea can also be looked upon in a different way. 
When it roars and opens its jaws as if to swallow up both gods 
and men, the old Norse likened it to a hungry wolf, and that 
beast, to whom they gave the name Fenrer, was the worst 
creature in existence. Looking upon the sea as encircling 
the earth (J/zdgardr) they created the Mzdgardsworm. From 
being the sea, it becomes an animal in the sea. Even at this 
day “the great sea-serpent” is not dead yet. 

A new era enters with the Vikings. Foreign influence 
comes to bear upon the old myths and religio-philosophical 
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notions arise, which by and by become theology. The myths 
deepen in ethical contents, especially under influence of Chris- 
tianity. Aimost everything in the old Norse that we admire 
On account of its ethical grandeur or religious depth, is bor- 
rowed from Christianity. Odin now becomes the incarnation 
of wisdom, knowledge, and poetic inspiration; also the lord 
of heaven and earth and the father of gods. But why is Odin 
chosen and not Thor or Freyr? The explanation is that this 
mythology is the mythology of the court, the Viking’s par- 
ticular belief. The mass of the people were still on the stage 
of nature myths. The Vikings naturally chose the strongest, 
and made him supreme. As he lived in Valhall, Valhall is 
re-located in heaven and Hel is relegated to Niflheimr, the 
dim world, in the moment when she is degraded to take care 
of only those who die peacefully on their beds. This well 
elaborated and highly finished philosophy of religion—the 
court religion—is the work of the court poets, the S/a/ds, and 
is found largely in the Eddas. All this is Norse theology. 





WHEN WAS THE EXODUS? 
J. TREVE BARBER. 
Biblia, Meriden (Conn.), June. 

N the Old Testament Scripture are given several indications 
[ of time with reference to Hebrew history, which might be 
expected to yield valuable chronological results if in harmony 
with each other; but unfortunately they have not been recon- 
ciled, and in view of the apparent confusion, the higher criti- 
cism has lately pronounced them irreconcilable, averring that 
they are only examples of the unreliable character of some of 
the Hebrew sacred records. The object of this paper is to 
show that the assumed irreconcilability is based upon a@ mis- 
apprehension of the facts stated, and that, instead of discrep- 
ancy, a perfect harmony pervades them. Also that they afford 
a means of deciding the long-vexed question as to the date of 
the Exodus. 

For a number of years past, students have been impelled by 
new discoveries and increasing light, to look for some date a 
century or two nearer our own time than that of Archbishop 
Usher. Their speculations, and the general conclusion that 
Rameses I]. was the Pharaoh of the oppression, and Menephta 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, have, however, led to no certain 
conclusion. 

Meanwhile light has been coming from the discoveries of 
Tel el-Armarna, and other ways, which seems to bring the 
times of the Patriarchs nearer than before. 

The statement of I. Kings, vi. : 1, may be read as follows: 
“ And it cometh to pass, in the four hundred and eightieth 
year of the going out of the sons of Israel from the land of 
Egypt, in the fourth year—in the month of Zif, it is the second 
month—of the reigning of Solomon over Israel, that he 
buildeth the house for Jehovah.” The inference from this 
passage has been that “the going out of the sons of Israel” 
referred to the Exodus under Moses; and the simple result of 
this inference has been an evident inaccuracy as to time. But 
are we shut up to this inference and conclusion; and is there 
no alternative? I do not think that we are, and the alterna- 
tive is here presented. 

The fiftieth chapter of the Book of Genesis is full of interest. 
It describes the obsequies of Israel, the illustrious father of the 
Israelitish nation, and of Egypt’s ruler who was next to Pha- 
raoh on the throne. Here are described the forty days of 
embalming, and the seventy days of mourning during which 
the Egyptians wept for the noble dead. And then the large 
request of Joseph, so magnificently answered by the king. 
Mighty and imposing in its grandeur, with marshaling in cer- 
emonial pomp, was this great procession of nobles, and elders, 
and servants; of chariots, and captains, and soldiers; of Joseph 
and his brethren and the house of his father. Then came the 
long journey to beyond the land of Moab, till they halted at 
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last in the land which Jacob himself, as a conqueror, had won 
(Gen. xlviii.:22), on the east of the Jordan stream. A second 
time of mourning being ended, the sons of Israel bore him over 
the river to the sepulchre of his fathers, the army meanwhile 
waiting on the eastern side, and causing great amazement to 
the inhabitants of the land; for“ the camp was very great.” All 
this was the work of several months, and such a bending of the 
greatest nation of the world in the zenith of his glory, to pay 
its tribute of high honor and sincere respect to the remains of 
Israel—the “ Prince of God,” made an impression so deep that 


it could not fade from memory, and was transmitted to a later 
age, to be taken as an era in the history of the family when 
peacefully settled as a great nation in another land. So from 
this “gozng out” they reckoned, counting thence to the found- 
ing of the Temple in the Solomonic age. Now making our 
computation from the fourth year of Solomon Io!2 B.C., 
which was the four hundred and eightieth year from the 
going out of the Sons of Israel from the land of Egypt, we 
have by simple addition the year 1491 B.C. for the death and 
burial of the father of the nation, and 1723 B.C. for the entry 
of Abraham intothe land of Canaan. Accepting then the four 
hundred and thirty years which the Israelites spent in Egypt 
as covering the whole period from the time of Abraham's 
entry into the land of Canaan to the Exodus under Moses 
and Aaron, we get 1293 B.C. as the date of the Exodus. 
THE APOLOGY FOR ISLAM. 
Quarterly Review, London, April. 

HE age in which we live is often described as scientific. Our 
T era is especially characterized, not merely by the vast prog- 
ress of physics, but by the application of the method so fruitfully 
followed in their domain, to all spheres of intellectual activity. 
We mean the method which starts, not from abstract specula- 
tion, but from concrete fact; which advances to the idea of a 
principle, as the explanation of a mass of phenomena, ascer- 
tained by observation and verified by experience ; which finds 
in the comparison of these phenomena, and in the deduction 
of their effects, the guarantee of reality. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has this method been productive of 
greater results than in the province of history. It is not too 
much to say that one great achievement of the modern mind 
has been the entire reconstruction of historical science. With 
very few exceptions, the historians of the three centuries 
immediately preceding the French Revolution were little more 
than annalists. That any moral significance underlay the 
tale of sound and fury which they related; that the spiritual 
and intellectual movements running through the ages are the 
most important elements in the career of humanity; that the 
phenomena of history are not isolated and fortuitous, but are 
connected, are codrdinate, and are the expression of laws; 
they never so much as dreamed. Voltaire is the herald of 
the modern spirit, the precursor of the more patient and phil- 
osophic, if less brilliant intellects, whose searching criticism of 
long received narratives, whose patient investigations of 
hidden causes, whose laborious employment of analysis, com- 
parison, deduction, have re-written the history of well-nigh 
every nation under the sun. 

Islam is certainly one of the subjects in which this “ large 
discourse of reason, looking before and after,” has been singu- 
Fifty years ago, the stereotyped view of that 
great religion, as we find it, for example, in the quaint pages of 


lar.y successful. 
Oakley, was generally received. Here and there, the more 
sagacious account given in Gibbon’s masterly chapters found 
acceptance. But its real sources, its true character, its actual 
place in the evolution of religious thought, were as little 
understood, as were the earliest years of Rome before Niebuhr 
wrote; as was the making of the English nation in the days of 
Hume. The works of Springer and Weil, of Dozy and Kriimer, 
of Deutsch and Palmer, of Muir and Bosworth Smith, to men- 
tion only a few of the many who have labored abundantly in 
the field, have let in a flood of light upon these subjects. 
Thanks to them, our information concerning the life and 
deeds of the Arabian Prophet, and the sources of his relig- 
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ion, is as complete and exact as is our information regarding 
the authors and the antecedents of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Of course, in their estimates of the last-born of the 
world’s great faiths, and its originator, there is considerable 
diversity. But certain it is that a general result of their labors 
has been largely to modify, in the common mind, the adverse 
judgment of him and it, once unquestionably received. Prob- 
ably Mr. Freeman represents, with substantial accuracy, the 
view most widely current among intelligent Western minds, 
when he says “The camel-driver of Mecca, the conqueror of 
Medina, call him Prophet, Reformer, or Imposter as we will, 
soars far above every other man in the history of the East; his 
religion is the truest of false religious systems.” 

This verdict would not appear sufficiently favorable to Mr 
Bosworth Smith, or to Mr. Reginald Lane Park. Still less 
would it satisfy the cultivated Mahomedan gentleman whose 
elaborate work, “ The Life and Teachings of Mahomed,” has 
recently been given to the world in the pious hope that it 
‘“‘may prove of some practical vaiue to those seekers after 
religious truth in the West, whose minds have gone forth in 
the quest of a positive and eclectic faith, suitable for the 
noblest, and by its disciplinary characters, also for the lowest, 
nations.” He judges it probable that the creed of the Arabian 
Prophet ‘‘ may receive acceptance among European communi- 
ties." His book is, in fact, an ‘‘ Apology for Islam,” and is 
deserving of full and fair consideration, not less from the man- 
ifest sincerity than from the unquestionable ability with which 
it is written. But the Syed is not content with the simple 
admission that Islam was a true reformation, specially adapted 
to the needs of the country and age in which it was intro- 
duced ; he will have it that Mahomed isthe grandest of figures 
upon whom the light of history has evershone; that he *‘ con- 
centrated into a focus all the fragmentary lights which had 
ever fallen upon the heart of man: that the wonderful adapta- 
bility of the Islamic precepts to all ages and nations; their 
entire accordance with the light of reason; the absence of a:. 
mysterious doctrines to cast a shade of sentimental ignorance 
round the primal truths implanted in the human heart—a. 
prove that Islam represents the latest development of the 
religious faculties of our being.” ‘ Why,” heinquires, “ shouic 
not the true Christian do honor to the preacher who put the 
finishing stroke to the work of the earlier masters? Did he 
not call back the wandering forces of the world into the chan- 
nel of progress ?” 

Assuredly Mahomed, if judged by the ethical standard pre- 
vailing in his age and country, was no libertine, no man of 
blood. As assuredly, he wrought a great work in elevating 
that standard, both as to the relations of man with woman 
and as tothe relations of man with man. The movement 
which he initiated was, in the best sense of the word, demo- 
cratic. ‘No religion,” says Springer, “is so completely the 
vox populz as Islam.” 

The whole tenor of Mahomed’s life, and notably of its close, 
leaves no room for doubt that Mahomed held himself commis- 
sioned from on high. For most of us the babble of men over- 
powers the whisperings of the Infinite. It is in the solitudes 
that the Voice from on high is most clearly heard. May we 
not believe without absurdity that to Mahomed also, brooding 
over the abysses of space and “ voyaging through dark seas of 
thoughts alone,” that ineffable reality was verily revealed 
which henceforth was to be to him the light of life? 


THE JEWS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
ISRAEL KAHAN, 
Saat auf Hoffnung, Letpzig, Vol. xxix., No. 2. 
HE reading of the New Testament has had a wonderfur 
T infiuence on the life of many an Israelite and has changed 





itsentire course. Over against this‘fact is another phenomenon, 
enigmatical in character and less pleasant to contemplate, 
namely that the Jews, of themselves, and without being induced 
to do so by others, rarely read or study the New Testament. 
Naturally this cannot be expected of the ultra-orthodox Jews, 
who regard the reading of any other then a specifically Jewisii 
book as a sin, an action, which the Talmud declares brings 
with it the loss of eternal lIlfe. Naturally, those fanatics, 
who see in the New Testament a book that leads to heresy 


and idolatrv, would not read the New Testament. But those 
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Jews who are induced by their thirst of knowledge to drink 
at fountains other than those of traditional Jewish literature, 
who freely roam in the literature of other peoples, and glory 
in their liberal thought—these, too, very rarely pay any atten- 
tion to the New Testament. 

This fact becomes all the more notable when looked at in 
connection with modern Hebrew literature, especially as it is 
cultivated in the Slavonian lands. It has neither an explicit, 
national, nor esthetic trend. It consists, for the most part of 
translations of the most varied kinds from a number of lan- 
guages. Ifa more or less skilled Hebraist has read a book in 
another language, and likes it he forthwith translates it into 
Hebrew, and is sure of securing readers, as Hebrew is the liter- 
ary language of tens of thousands of Jews, who understand it 
better than the language of the country in which they live, using 
the latter only so far as it is needed for social and business 
intercourse, 

The majority of these Hebrew translations is made from 
the German. The method of translation is usually less the 
strictly literal than the ornamental, In this way a large mass 
of modern literature, good and bad, has been translated into 
Hebrew. Not only “ Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno,” “ The 
Book of Enoch,” the “Koran,” “The Psalm of Life,” and 
other prominent’works, but also such productions as Sue’s 
“«Mysteries de Paris.” And yet not a single Jew has been 
found who has considered the New Testament, a Book 
which to millions and millions is the source of saving knowl- 
edge, a sufficiently valuable piece of literature to translate it 
into the Hebrew. There are, indeed, Hebrew translations 
of the New Testament, but both the older versions, 
as also the modern renderings of Delitzsch and Salkinson 
are from the pens of Christian scholars. The Jewish 
scholars have placed even the Koran higher in this regard 
than the New Testament. The learned and diligent Jewish 
scholar of Pressburg, Dr. Reckendorf, has actually translated 
this vapid production into Hebrew without abridgment, and 
the version was warmly welcomed by the Jews as a literary 
event. Only recently a Hebrew paper brought the news that 
another Jewish scholar had made a new translation of the 
Koran and would publish it as soon as possible. When will 
Jewish papers announce a Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament from a Jewish pen? How hermetically they seal 
themselves to this book is seen from the fact that those Jewish 
scholars, too, who in the interests of their historical or other 
scientific pursuits ought to study the New Testament closely, 
possess only the most superficial knowledge of its contents. 

Nor can it be expected that matters were better in this 
regard in earlier centuries. In fact, they were worse, as then 
orthodoxy monopolized Judaism. In view of this fact it is 
doubly interesting to see that in a collection of Hebrew adages 
(Mitchar ha peninim), the chief portion of which belongs to 


the eleventh century, whole sentences are found from the New 
Testament. In the very first chapter are found the words, 
“Do not cast pearls before swine.” Possibly this saying 
was current among the nations, and its presence here 
may not have a special significance. But when, in the 
twenty-second chapter, rules are given concerning the man- 
ner of treating one’s neighbor, atranslation almost literal 
of the words of Matt. xviii: 15-17, this coincidence is 
noteworthy. For such a passage could not be the com- 
mon property of nations but must have been directly or in- 
directly drawn from the New Testament. No doubt it was 
not directly taken from the latter. The collection is trans- 
lated from the Arabic, and the Arabic author had doubtlessly 
taken it from Matthew; as with the Mohammedans, the New 
Testament is regarded asa sacred and divine book. In the 
same manner in the Hebrew romance translated and modeled 
after the Arabic “ Prince and Derwish,” by ]bn-Chisdai (1180), 
there are a number of sentences taken verbatim from the New 
Testament, together with the entire parable of the Sower and 
the Seed. It is certainly a satisfaction to the Christian to know 
that the words of the New Testament, can, when not recognized 
by the Jews as coming from this source, by their sweetness and 
wisdom win also the heart of the Israelite. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A VISIT TO COUNT TOLSTOI. 
Cornhill Magazine, London, June. 

HE Count had left Moscow to resume his work of relief 
T in the Province of Riazan, and was at Beghitshevka, a 
village in the district of Denkofisky, situated at a distance of 
about sixty versts from the railway. I was received by the 
Countess Maria (the Count’s youngest daughter), who, to my 
considerable disappointment, told me that her father was not 
at home. Noticing that the Countess and the otber ladies of 
the house betrayed some excitement on my arrival, | inquired 
the reason. 

“ The approach of asledge,” explained the Countess, “ always 
excites us. Every minute we fearthat gensdarmes may come to 
take away our father.” 

“They would hardly do that,” I replied, trying to reassure 
her. It was impossible, however, for me not to recognize that 
the apprehensions expressed for the Count’s safety were by no 
means groundless. The enemies of the inoffensive Count are 
many, and it is not their fault that his liberties have not already 
been seriously curtailed. By persistently and maliciously 
misrepresenting his actions and words, they do their best to 
stir up public opinion against him. 

The young Countess acts as her father’s Secretary, and opens 
ail his letters, Inthe letters which came that night were 
drafts to the value of R. 3,000 (£300), two-thirds of which sum 
had been sent by English and American friends, the remainder 
by Tolstoi’s Russian admirers. Every week, the Countess told 
me, the post brought in as much, sometimes more—a remark- 
able proof, I thought, of the esteem in which the Count is held. 

When, at length, the Count arrived, I was glad to see that 
he looked hale and hearty. As usual, he wore a grey woollen 
blouse and top boots, and thrown over his shoulders was a 
plain sheep-skin tulup. 

In outward appearance the Count (according to M. S. A. 
Bers, the Count’s brother-in-law) greatly resembles his grand- 
father, Prince Nicholai Andreevitch Volkonsky. Both possess 
an open and high forehead with dense overshadowing eye- 
brows from under which small and deep-set greyish-blue eyes 
pierce the stranger’s soul. At times the eyes flash, giving the 
Count a wild look, ‘“ What a simple, plain man! Surely he 
must have a mind easy enough to fathom.” The man who so 
thinks is greatly mistaken, , The lakes of the north appear 
clear, tranquil, and shallow; but the man who ventures into 
them willsoon find that they arefathoms deep. So with Tol- 
stoi. When one ventures to investigate his mind, one soon 
gets out of one’s depth. 

And yet, although the Count’s thought is so profound, the 
Count is none the less sociable. His is a simple and genial 
disposition, in thorough harmony with his simple exterior. 
Naturally kind, his anxiety is to hurt no one’s feeling. 

He bitterly complained that a section of the Moscow press 
lost no opportunity of misrepresenting his ideas. Yet to their 
attacks he was not allowed to reply. So great had been the 
commotion created by his Daz/y Telegraph article throughout 
the length and breadth of the land that the Censors had 
decided not to allow the subject to be kept open. A reply 
from him would, they said, cause an undesirable controversy to 
arise in the press. Apropos of this matter, the Count read 
aloud to me a letter which he had received from a friend in 
St. Petersburg. It stated that, although the Czar was very dis- 
pleased with the Count’s article, which he had termed gados/a 
(nastiness), he had given orders that Tolstoi was “to be left 
alone.” This expression of the Imperial will was quite neces- 
sary, because many were clamoring that the aged writer should 
be sent to Siberia, or confined to his estates, or put in a mad- 
house. 


In the course of conversations the Count showed himself to 
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be deeply interested in English and American social questions; 
also in Ruskin and Matthew Arnold. 
of the greatest men of the age, and it pained him to notice 
that English people generally were of a diflerent opinion. He 
urged me to join the Ruskin Society. ‘“ To be a member, 
he said, “ you must wear nothing that has not been made by 
hand, nor must you live on money which has been gained by 


Ruskin he thought one 


” 


usury. You must,in a word, live by your own labor, not on 
other people’s. To many,” he added, “these are not pleasant 
doctrines; few people like to be told that they are living on 
other people’s labor.” 

Evidently taking a great interest in my spiritual and bodily 
welfare, the Count next strongly urged me to become a vege- 
tarian. 

In trades unions he had no confidence, They would, he 
was afraid, merely substitute, in the course of time, for the 
injustice of the minority that of the majority. All quarrels, 
he contended, ought to be settled on Christian grounds. But, 
alas! how little of Christianity there was in this nineteenth 
century of lies and humbug. 

He was no believer in Bellamy’s material progress. “ What 
progress is that,” he asked, “which shows itself in smoking 
cigarettes and walking in silk attire? Are people the better 
off for that, physically, mentally, or spiritually?” A great 
weakness in “ Looking Backward,” he thought, was that it 
failed to show how the changes it foreshadowed were to be 
brought about. It was as if, in the times of the Czsars, a cer- 
tain Bellamy of ancient Rome had written a book without 
foreseeing such great events as the advent of Christ or the 
destruction of the Empire by the Goths. 

Nor did he believe that the Social Revolution 
brought about by force. 
free will. 


could be 
People must change of their own 


Buddhism, he thought, was a very pessimistic religion. True 
Christianity, on the other hand, was beautiful and consoling. 
Personally he did not think the present a bad life, if it were 
properly lived. We were not intended to be miserable, but 
happy. To him all natural objects were a never-failing source 
of delight, even the very snow and the icicles on the trees. 

In this connection I may remark that Tolstoi 
always of this deeply religious turn of mind. 


was not 
It is only since 
about the year 1880 that he became a true, though unconven- 
tional Christian. In his younger days he thought a great deal 
of his personal appearance. He sported fashionable clothes, 
was fond of society, and was often to be seen at balls, 
theatres, etc. As we might expect, he then went to church, 
“like a Christian.” He introduced his eldest daughter into 
society, and was in every sense of the phrase “a man of the 
world.” 

That he does not now act in this way, but busies himself 
solely in looking after the poor and the sick, isa matter for 
complaint against him in conventional quarters. Good ortho- 
dox Christians cannot understand how he can be a Christian, 
when he neglects all the outward signs of Christianity and 
respectability. They altogether fail to see that their own 
Christianity is Respectability plus a little superstition, and 
nothing more. 

“War between nations,” said the Count, “is ridiculous and 
illogical.” 

“ What, then, 1 asked, “would you have soldiers do when 
ordered to kill their brethren?” 

“ They should refuse to obey,” said the Count, who, I may 
remind my readers, has himself served in the army. 

In parting from Count Tolstoi he gave utterance to the 
following remarkable and sad words: “1 do not know whether 
what I am doing is for the best, or whether I ought to tear 
myself away from this occupation. All I know is that I can- 
not leave this work, Perhaps it is weakness; perhaps it is my 
duty which keeps me here. But I cannot give it up, even if I 
should like to, Like Moses on Mount HorebI shall never see 
the fruit of my labors. I shall never know whether I have 
been acting for the best or not. My fear is that what I am 
doing is only a palliative.” 
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A MANUFACTORY OF ROSES. 
HENRY DE VILMORIN, 
La Revue Horticole, Paris, May. 

HAVE severai times had occasion to visit the famous Park 
| of Roses, at Nice. The flowers produced there are the 
most beautiful in the world. 

Both banks of the Var are bordered by a line of hills of 
some height, which are prolonged as far as the sea, The hills 
on the left bank aid in protecting the whole plain of Nice 
from the northwest wind. Towards the southern extremity 
of these hills, on very rich, alluvial soil, is the Carras quarter, 
in which are the principal market gardens of Nice. In that 
quarter, also, a little higher up on the slope of the hill, is the 
Josephine Villa, or Park of Roses, 

Here roses are cultivated exclusively for sale in winter as cut 
flowers. Out of the twenty-eight or thirty acres which the 
property comprises, about ten acres are devoted to the purpose 
of forcing the rose-trees, and are covered with very numerous 
small greenhouses or extensive hot-bed frames, one or the 
other of these being always in use for furthering the produc- 
tion of the flowers. The total surface covered with glass 
exceeds 6,000 square metres. 

Naturally, it is during the months of active sale, from 
November to April, that the principal harvest occurs; but even 
in the spring and summer the very beautiful roses grown under 
shelter are in demand by the dealers. These roses are the 
only ones, or nearly the only ones, which show a purity of per- 
fect tint,exempt on the outside petals from the discolora- 
tion, the veining and folds, which are caused by the bite of 
cold, too warm sun-strokes, or the prolonged action of 
humidity. 

During the summer the moveable sides of the greenhouses 
are taken away, and there remains only the glass roof which 
protects the flowers from the rain storms, 

The proprietor and founder of the establishment is Mr. 
Antoine Mari. It may be said that the most striking feature 
of his mode of cultivation is the simplicity of the means 
employed and their perfect adaptation to the end to be 
attained, which is to obtain an abundant and continued pro- 
duction of flowers without great expense and without exhaust- 
ing the plants. 

A rose-bush, as is known, does not require a high tempera- 
ture. Certain varieties, like the Saffron Rose, continue to put 
forth buds and flowers all winter long in Provence, and well- 
developed roses of that variety can be picked at the end of 
At Mr. Mari’s place 
the rose-trees are planted either in three lines, parallel to each 


November even in the climate of Paris. 


other, for the bushy variety, or, in the case of those with flexi- 
ble stalks, each by itself, something like grape-vines, as, for 
instance, the Marshal Niel. They are sheltered by frames just 
high enough above the ground to allow of man walking about 
inside. 
April 15, the Park of Roses sends away an average of 500 


At the height of the season, from December 15 to 


dozen roses a day. 

At the last Floral Exposition at Nice, I had an opportunity 
to admire the choicest products of Mr. Mari’s establishment. 
There were Paul Neyron roses more than twelve centimetres in 
diameter, Marshal Niels so enlarged that a dozen buds hal{- 
opened weighed together more than 800 grammes, some La 
France roses of a marvelous size and symmetry, and some Paul 
Nabonnands, nearly as large as the Paul Neyrons, and of a 
deliciously fresh color. All the roses, without exception, had 
a perfection of formanda brightness of tint which left nothing 
to be desired. It is no secret that a large proportion of the 
most beautiful roses in the most elegant flower-shops in Paris 
come in a direct line from those cultivated by Mr. Mari. 

The Park of Roses brings to its proprietor a net annual 
revenue of 10,000 or 12,000 francs for every two and one-half 


acres of land. 
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MY WATER-CURE, Tested for More than Thirty-five Years, and 
Published for the Cure of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By Sebastian Kneipp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen (Bavaria). 
Translated from his Thirty-sixth German Edition. With roo illus- 
trations, and a Portrait of the Author. The Only Authorized and 
Complete English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 395. New York and 
Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

[We have so fully’and clearly explained the system of Kneippism for the cure 

.of disease, in an article * in which this book is mentioned, that little remains to be 
said on the subject. The volume has been before the public in Germany nearly 
six years, and the favor it has met with there is demonstrated by the nnmber of 
editions which have appeared. The work is divided into three parts. The First 
describes the various methods of application of water, and gives brief directions 
about the drinking of water. Part the Second gives an account of divers medici- 
nal plants—simples our fathers would have called them—with which the author 
supplements the use of water, and also of several kinds of ‘‘strength-giving 
food.’ Part the Third containsa long list of diseases in alphabetical order which 
have been treated by Pastor Kneipp. A few extracts will indicate his general 
principles of hygiene as to food, clothing, and means of hardening the system. } 


Y chief rule for food is dry, simple, nourishing household fare, 

not spoiled by art or by strong spices. I am no Puritan and 

~gladly allow a glass of wine or beer, but without regarding them as 
important as many persons believe them to be. 

I oppose thick woollen clothing worn next to the skin, but I 
.approve of clothing made of firm, dry strong linen, or hempcloth. 
The last named is to me the best skin on the skin, which never 
<effeminates it, but does the good service of a rubber. The many- 
‘branched, hairy, greasy texture of the wool on the bare body I look 
upon as a sucker of fluids and warmth, as a concurring cause of the 
-dreadfully spreading want of blood in our weak, miserable generation. 

The most natural and most simple means of hardening is walking 
ibarefooted. Grown-up people in towns, especially those who belong 
sto the higher classes, cannot make use of this practice ; that is quite 
clear. Yet what is to prevent them from taking a promenade in their 
bare fect for Io, 15, or 30 minutes at night before going to sleep or in 
the morning when rising ? 

A special and extremely efficacious kind of walking barefooted, is 
walking in the grass, no matter if it be wet with dew, rain, or water- 
ing. This practice I can highly recommend to young and old. 
healthy and sick, no matter what other applications they may be 
rusing. The wetter the grass, the longer one perseveres in the exer- 
.cise, and the oftener it is repeated, the more perfect will be the suc- 
-cess. The exercise is generally taken for from fifteen to forty-five 
‘minutes. 

About the same effect is produced by walking on wet stones, 
which is more convenient and easy for many people. Walking in 
newly fallen snow produces even greater effect than the two practices 
‘mentioned. Walking in water reaching as far as the calf of the leg, 
:has influence on the entire body, and strengthens the whole system. 
In winter snow may be mixed with the water. With weaklings, warm 
water may be used in the beginning, then, by and by, colder, and, 
Jastly, quite cold water. 





THE COLUMBUS OF LITERATURE; or, Bacon’s New 
World of Sciences. By W. F. C. Wigston. 8vo, pp. 217. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Co. 


(Mr. Wigston here writes further about a theory upon which he has already 
written much, This theory is that there isa cipher in Francis Bacon’s prose 
works, that Bacon wrote the Plays attributed to Shakespeare, and that there is a 
close connection between Bacon's philosophy and that of the Rosicrucians, a 
society of which Bacon was probably the founder and certainly the mainstay. 
There is a view of Temple House, Bacon’s residence, as it once existed, and a 
photograph of its present ruins. Besides these the book contains a reduced fac- 
simile of the title page of the only (1640) edition of the ‘‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing *’ in Erglish, and also fac-similes of pages from that edition of the “*Advance- 
ment ’’ and other works of Bacon. The exact purpose of the author in publishing 


this book and what he claims in regard to Bacon can best be understood from his 
own words.] 


HIS work has been written to stimulate curiosity, and excite 
interest, in just those works of Bacon, which are hardly known 
atall. Irefer to the Advancement of Learning of 1640, which is the 
first English edition of the De Augmentis of 1623. This valuable and 


rare book is difficult to obtain and has never been reprinted. It is 
* See Tue Literary Dicesr, vol. iv., p. 630. 
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really the only work of Bacon which contains the ground-plan, 
method, and proportions of the /stauration as a whole. 

The theory I have held all along, and which I am convinced will 
ultimateiy prove the right one, is that the true direction in which to 
search for the authorship of the plays attributed to Shakespeare, is in 
Ba on’s works, in conjunction or marriage with the plays. The idea 
that Bacon (if he wrote these plays) should have planned nothing in 
connection with them of a key nature, or as explanatory of his right- 
ful claim as author, is absurd. If these plays are not bound up with 
the entire /wstauration, it is useless to imagine that a cipher exists in 
the 1623 folio alone. The greatest and most conclusive proof of 
Bacon’s authorship of these plays, is to find collusions, parallels, and 
cipher congruities between them and his prose or acknowledged 
works. 

The particular work of Bacon to study is, therefore, the one con- 
taining the ground-plan and entire scheme of the /nstauration as a 
whole. That is embraced and contained in the Latin De Augmentts, 
published the same year as the plays, 1623, which contains not only a 
rational inductive design, based on poetry and history, but is largely 
made up of a great book of secret methods of the delivery, or dis- 
covery, of knowledge, by means of ciphers. The Latin version was 
originally written by Bacon in English. and translated into Latin by 
Dr. Playfer and others. Bacon, during his lifetime, never gave to 
the world the original English composition. After his death, how- 
ever, in 1640, a supposed translation of the Latin was issued, under 
the auspices of the University of Oxford, and with a declaration 
under the frontispiece portrait of Bacon, that the Universities had 
tulfilled (in publishing the English edition) a vow promised (voto sus- 
cepto) to the author when living (vivus). This alleged translation 
bears in every line evidence of Bacon’s unique style. It is largely 
mispaged, and experts in printing assert that this mispaging could 
not have been accidental. There can be little doubt, from the trans- 
lator’s preface, that the so-called translation was written by Bacon 
himself, and reserved, for safety’s sake, for a posthumous publication. 
It is, therefore, the most important.work written by Bacon, and I 
hold that it is the key-work to the entire /#stauration, as well as to 
the authorship of the Plays. 

The study of Bacon’s works and the Plays deserves the earnest 
attention and application of tne best minds upon both sides of the 
Atlantic, seeing that they promise us a new gospel, or rather explana- 
tion and restoration of all that has been preserved from the ship- 
wreck of ancient mystery sources—whether it be in the Bible, in the 
Classics, or in the Kabbala. If one or two minds only have already 
discovered a few things of value, how much more of greater interest 
can be gathered when there is some sort of collaboration and system- 
atized labor given to the problem! This mystery is entitled to the 
same sacrifice of time and labor we give to the study of a science, or 
to the acquiring of three or four languages, and the result is certainly 
framed on a larger scale of promise than any science or any individual 
self-culture, seeing that in my humble, though profound, opinion the 
solution touches all that concerns the spiritual and future welfare of 
man. Iam convinced that one of Bacon’s ends was to establish, by 
means of examples based upon art, the predominance and priority of 
the spiritual in nature, acting behind phenomena, or the curtain of 
Nature’s Theatre—a matter which can be truly brought home to men’s 
minds by interpretation of the symbolism of his types or patterns-of 
execution—the Plays, 





THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. Sermons 
Read by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while at Sea 
on his Voyage to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Composed by Dr. 
Richter, Army Chaplain, and Translated from the German by John 
R. Mcllraith. 12mo, pp. 102. New York: John W. Lovell Co. 1892. 


[On these voyages the Emperor, being unattended by a chaplain, assumed the 
ecclesiastical character belonging to the head of a house. The sermons were 
specially written for the occasion, and are tinctured with a strong local coloring 
such as will render them interesting mementos of the voyage to all who partici- 
pated init. Their publication was intended primarily for this small circle; bu: 
there isa vastly wider circle of readers which take, if not so strongly a personal, 
still a considerable, interest in the Emperor's doings, and to these the sermons, 
as indicating the Emperor in his capacity of spiritual guide and leader, under the 
exceptional conditions of a sea voyage, cannot fail to be of particular interest. 
The first sermon deals with the Glory of the Lord as evidenced on the great deep; 
the last treats of the Happy Homeward Voyage. The sermons have the merit of 
brevity, and it goes without saying that the occasion for which they were written 
is a guarantee of a certain measure of literary and general excellence.] 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. By Robert A. Watson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp 416. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1892. 


{This commentary on the Book of Job is a volume in the series called ‘* The 
Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Reverend W. Robertson Nicoll, of Great 
Britain. The publication of this Bible has been going on since 1887, and thirty 
<olumes of it have appeared, each devoted toa separate Book of the standard 
Tnglish version of the Scriptures. Mr. Watson considers the Book of Job to bea 

em, written, probably, cither immediately after the captivity of the northern 

.bes, or in the time of the captivity of Judah. The discourse of Elihu, which 

lls chapters xxxii, to xxxvii. in the English version, Mr. Watson considers a later 
interpolation, written centuries after the other portions of the Book of Job. Part 
of the address of the Almighty in chapters xl, and xli., giving descriptions of the 
great animals of the Nile, are thought by the author to be hyperbolical and 
inferior in poetic art and cogent reasoning to other portions of the book. Dr. 
Watson's theory of the object of writing the Book of Job is set forth.] 

; ie main problem of the Book of Job is to reconcile the justice of 

Divine Providence with the sufferings of the good, so that man 
may believe in God even in sorest affliction. Deuteronomy, the his- 
torical books, and the Proverbs take for granted that prosperity fol- 
lows religion and obedience to God, and that suffering is the punish- 
ment of disobedience. The prophets also, though they have their 
own view of national success, do not dispense with it as an evidence 
of Divine favor. Cases no doubt were before the mind of writers 
which made any form of the theory difficult to hold. These, however, 
were regarded as temporary and exceptional, if indeed they could not 
be explained by the rule that God sends earthly prosperity to the good, 
and suffering to the bad, in the long run. ‘To deny this and to seek 
another rule was the distinction of the author of Job, his bold and 
original adventure in theology. The attempt was natural, one may 
say necessary, at a time when the Hebrew States were suffering from 
those shocks of foreign invasion which threw their society, commerce, 
and politics into direst confusion. The old ideas of religion no longer 
sufficed. 

The Book of Job not only shifts faith in the Divine justice to a fresh 
basis, but ventures on a universalism which stood in sharp contrast to 
the narrowness of the old State religion. The author of the Book 
went beyond the Hebrew family for his hero, to make it clear that 
man, as man, is in direct relation to God. The Psalms and Book of 
Proverbs might be read by Israelites, and the belief still retained that 
God would prosper Israel alone, at any rate inthe end. The man of 
Uz, the Arabian-sheik, outside the sacred fraternity of the tribes, is 
presented as a fearer of the true God—His trusted wiiness and serv- 
ant. The creed of Hebraism had ceased to guide thought, and lead 
the soul to strength. A new theology was certainly needed for the 
crisis of the time. 





A GIRL’S WINTER 1N INDIA. By Mary Thorn Carpenter. 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 240. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 


[The title may suggest a description of Anglo-Indian life, with its round of 
social pleasures, but the author has chosen the better part, and confined herself 
to the country and its people ; that is, from the time of her arrivalin India. The 
narrative includes the vovage out, with a description of the many interesting 
scenes and incidents of the overland route, starting with a glimpse at Naples. 
The scene is rapidly shifted to Ceylon, and the author lingers over this “ island 
Paradise,’’ devoting forty pages to the country, its people, its tea-plantations, etc. 
after which she is set.down in Bombay, among its mingled population of Hin- 
doos, Parsees,and Moslems, concerning all of whom she gives a great deal of 
information. Other chapters deal in turn with Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, with Delhi and its Ruins, and with Agra and the world- 
famed Taj Mahal. In fact, as a description of British India, it would be difficult 
to name a work presenting a better bird's-eye view of the whole country. The 
illustrations are from photographs, and are very well executed. 

We present a short abstract of the author’s account of the entry into Calcutta 
of the Czareovich, which took place during her ‘*‘ Winter in India."’] 


en a balcony in clear warm sunshine under an Eastern sky with 

the noble figures of Arabians, Persians, and Indians, in brilliant 
cashmeres, thronging the streets, we witnessed the enfree into Cal- 
cutta, of the Czareovich. Just beyond us is Government House, 
surrounded by parks and fountains, while from the high gateways, 
topped by the British lions, stretches a gold and red line of the 
Queen’s soldiers along the esplanade to the station where twenty-one 
guns are fired as the Czareovich touches Indian soil. And soon 
down Calcutta’s broad streets, between the guards’ presented arms, 
came the mounted body-guard of the viceroy, the crack corps of 
India—splendid natives in red uniforms, and gold twisted turbans 
covering their dark heads. “Then came a troop of lancers, and next 


the heroes of Indian wars, flashing with silver and red decorations. 
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And now the crowds wave and cheer frantically. Six horses appear 
ridden by flag lancers, drawing the state carriage in which is seated 
Lord Lansdowne in uniform, and beside him the blonde young 
Czareovich. He wears his Russian silver helmet, on the front of 
which is a white and silver aigrette, twelve inches high. Then fol- 
lowed Prince George of Greece and two other princes each with his 
outriders and postillions. After them rumbied the artillery, and close 
in the rear follows a man, the most concerned of them all, th 
anxious and worried chief of police, on whom rests the tremendous 
responsibility for the safety in India of the poor hunted Czareovich. 

“**So passed they through the gates” of Government House. And 
soon appeared a cortége of Indian princes—rajahs of ancient line, 
whose coaches have a pass look about the linings and painted panels. 
But the princes themselves!—the descendants of padishas, the nawabs 
of Bengal, the guicowars, and the peshwas, whose draperies, over- 
loaded with jewels and heavy embroideries, outrival even the priestly 
vestments of Catholic countries. And up and down Calcutta streets 
stretches a long vista of color,—Cashmerian color, in purple and red 
effects ‘‘ like a vast bed of tulips”’; for the order had been given that 
all the town should keep high festival. 


[Ata ball given that night at Government House in honor of the Czareovich’'s 
arrival, the author had the opportunity of meeting some native princes, among 
others, Shahzada Mahommed Furruckshah,a grandson of the historical Tippoo 
Sahib of Mysore, who appears to have created quite an impression on our fair 


* republican author. } 


Just shut your eyes, and in fancy you hear the most cultivated 
English voice speak to you. Open them, and before you is a fasci- 
nating, tall, dark-skinned prince, with glistening teeth, lustrous eyes, 
and exquisite manners, showing his barbarian ancestry in the high, 
black-velvet cap, with a broad rim of diamonds and emeralds entirely 
encircling it. A blazing star, just in front, holds a white aigrette, 
tipped with diamonds and rubies. But, above all, look at the ruby 
which is hanging just over his brows, and fancy the diamond chain 
and collar, which keep the neck quite as stiff as a pillory. Think of 
the gold-belted, gem-studded -robe, and hear this diamond prince 
speaking the most polished English, and paying graceful compli- 
ments inthe most civilized way. Imagine a score or more of such 
assembled in one stately hall, and you can fancy now what the wealth 
of the Indies really means. 


OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 
i ie IS is not so much a novel as a story of the type ordinarily clas- 
sified as ‘* Stories for Girls.” There is certainly a love affair in 
the story, but it is a mere incident, and nothing is set down in exten- 
uation of the girl’s folly in throwing herself away. 

The principal personages in the story are four sisters, of ages rang- 
ing from nineteen to twenty-five, who lived with their widowed 
father, in a large and well-appointed house in the somewhat unfash- 
ionable neighborhood of Bayswater, known as Rosemary Gardens. 
At the opening of the story, life has nothing but brightness for the 
girls, but they soon realize that ready money is scarce, debts grow- 
ing, and creditors pressing. At the crisis the elder girl determines to 
come to an explanation with her father. It is midnight when he 
returns; he makes light of money troubles, gives her a hundred 
pounds for current expenses, and asks for a list of tradesmen’s bills, 
for which he promises to write checks on the morrow. The checks 
are there all in order, and the girls have a day of unalloyed bright- 
ness, celebrated by an outing, in which the lover of the story partici- 
pates. The next day, alas, brings a farewell letter from the dishon- 
ored father, who has fled. The girls now determine that no dishonor 
can cling to them save by their own acts, and resolve to refund the 
hundred pounds to the estate, and earn their own living. ‘They are, 
however, not doomed to any heroic struggling; a good-hearted 
maiden lady buys the house, with all its belongings, and hands it over 
to the girls to run as a boarding-house for professional girls. The 
youngest of the sisters was not needed in this arrangement, but, hap- 
pily, an uncle of the lover felt so much relieved at not being asked 
by the young man for his own daughter, that he did the ‘‘ generous 
thing” by putting him in a position in which he could support a 
wife ; while the beneficent spinster gave the girl a dot of two thou- 
sand pounds, safely tied up. 

How the marriage turned out, or whether the boarding-house paid, 
are matters not referred to in this present volume. 
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POLITICAL. 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


The opinions of the press upon the Demo- 
cratic nominations and platform will appear 
next week. 


BREWER MURPHY’S HATRED OF THE MUGWUMP. 


Edward Murphy, Jr., Chairman of the New 
York Democratic State Committee and Chair- 
man of the New York State delegation to 
Chicago, celebrated his arrival in the Conven- 
tion city by publishing a manifesto against Mr. 
Clevelard, written by Lieutenant-Governor 
Sheehan, whose literary powers are superior to 
his own. Mr. Murphy is in the brewing line of 
business, and has never been classed with the 
most scrupulous of politicians. Accordingly not 
everybody was prepared to read that his course 
was directed altogether by ‘‘an idea,” ‘‘ a sen- 
timent,” and ‘‘ principle.” ‘* The opposition to 
Mr. Cleveland,” said he, ‘‘is based upon an 
idea, a sentiment, which has become as fixed 
and absolute as a principle. ‘The idea is dis- 
like of the Mugwump; it matters not whether 
he be a Republican Mugwump, like some of the 
editors in New York, or a Democratic Mug- 
wump, like ex-Secretary Fairchild or ex- 
Mayor Grace. The Democrats dislike them 
all and all their followers, aiders, and abettors 
with a bitterness far exceeding any possible 
ill-will which they entertain toward their Re- 
publican opponents.” 


Chicago Evening Post (ind.-Dem.), June 17. 
—The Democratic Mugwumps of New York 
are represented here by William R. Grace, 
Frederick Coudert, Robert Greir Monroe, 
Charles J. Canda, and men of that stamp. 
Upon their heads Mr. Murphy, the brewer, 
Mr. Sheehan, Mr. Croker, and the other arch 
prelates of Tammany launch asolemn anathema 
—let them be damned. Damned also be such 
miscreants as George William Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, Lawrence Godkin, Charles S. Fair- 
child, and all that lawless band—may the re- 
vengeful shade of Bill Tweed haunt them. It 
is a fearful thing, this casting out of the major- 
ity by the minority. Yet we trust the ‘* Mug- 
wumps,” North and South, East and West, 
will not wholly lose heart. Though they be 
anathema they are for the most part well- 
meaning men. Asarule they work for their 
living. Some of themeven gotochurch. In- 
deed, if they suffer by comparison with the 
virtuous body whose leaders have cast them 
out and spit upon them, it is because they do 
not number in their ranks so many whiskey- 
sellers, so many persons indicted for or con- 
victed of crime, so many habitual criminals 
unconvicted, or so many ex-convicts now at 
large shaping public sentiment and guarding 
public morals, So that though a Mugwump 
may be an outcast and damnable thing he is 
not without his consolations. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), June 18.—Tam- 
many is losing its cunning. Certainly the 
Mugwunpp vote is as reputable and worthy of 
gaining by all honorable methods as the 
whiskey vote that gave New York a Dem- 
ocratic Governor and a Republican President 
in 1888. 


THE NEW YORK ‘‘SUN” FOR SIX DAYS. 


The New York Sux (leading anti-Cleveland 
organ) has been a very interesting newspaper 
since the delegates began to gather at 
Chicago. The special dispatches from its 
bright young men at Chicago have been able 
and witty. The editorials have exhibited at 
their best all the qualities for which the Sz 
is distinguished. It wasa great week for the 
Sun, its editors, reporters, and readers. 

Through all the months of preparation the 
Sun steadily and hopefully supported Senator 
Hill. At the beginning of the struggle, in the 
winter, it announced a belief that Hill would 
be nominated by acclamation, and even printed 





conspicuously the opinion that no other candi- 
date would be thought of by the National Con- 
vention. 
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Tuesday morning, when its bright young men | 
sent the painful news that the nomination of | 


Mr. Cleveland could not be prevented. Notwith- 


standing that, the editor still clung to the Hill | 
cause, and asserted in headlines on the second | 


page that the Hill men were ‘‘ Encouraged,” 
and were ‘‘ Daily. Receiving Accessions to 
Their Ranks.” 

The following are extracts from the Szn’s 
headlines for six days: 

Thursday, June 16, 
Western Men Say Hill Never Saw Defeat and Can 
in. 


It was a Knock-Out Blow—The Cleveland Men 

Depressed by the Result in Ohio, 
Friday, June 17. 

May Distance the Field—Hill Coming Down the 
Home-Stretch at a Tremendous Pace--His Chances 
Improving in the South and West—Desertions from 
the Cleveland Ranks Reported in Nearly Every State 
—Instructed Delegates Declare that they Will Not Vote 
for Cleveland. 


Saturday, June 18, 
Hill and Victory ! 
Sunday, June 19. 


For Hill to the End—. . .Cleveland Men Whisper 
Their Doubts as to the Wisdom of Nominating Him in 
View of the Fact that He Is Weaker Than He Was in 


sOQ8... « 2 « 
A Hill Avalanche Started. 
Monday, June 20. 


Hill Gaining Votes— Delegates from Various States 
Flocking to His Standard—Give Us a Man Who Can 
Win—That is the Cry of Delegates from All Sections 
—Five Men in the Maine Delegation who Will Not 
Vote for Cleveland—The Illinois Delegation Divided 
in Sentiment Between Palmer and the Ex-President— 
The Anti-Cleveland Sentiment Strong in the Indiana 
Delegation. ar 

Conference of Southern Men—Their Object is to 
Beat Cleveland, Who they are Convinced Cannot Be 
Elected. 


Tuesday, June 2. 


Cleveland to be Nominated—The Opposition Stam- 
peded. ... 

Cleveland Leading—Indications that He Will Re- 
ceive the Nomination. . . . : 

The Hill Men Encouraged—They Are Daily Receiv- 
ing Accessions to their Ranks. 


CHASTENING EXPERIENCES OF SOME OF MR, 
HILL’S WARMEST FRIENDS, 


Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), June 20.—The Eugle 
regrets to note that some 3,000 Clevelandites 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., ruthlessly plucked a por- 
trait of Hill from the side of the train which 
carried the Brooklyn boys to Chicago, tore it 
into little pieces, and contemptuously threw the 
little pieces under the car wheels, daring ‘‘ the 
people of Brooklyn” to come out and _ pick 
them up, and so daring them in several lan- 
guages, including the profane. ‘The proceed- 
ing was reprehensible. The dignified declina- 
tion of the delegation to accept the challenge 
rivals the wise conduct of the recent conven- 
tion of Orangemen in County Antrim, whose 
restraint of speech and action has been won- 
deringly admired and commented on. ‘Tam- 
many likewise had chastening experiences en 
route to Chicago and behaved with a really 
Ulster-like discretion also. The New York 
and Brooklyn gentlemen are reported to be 
amazed at the quantity of Democracy outside 
of these two cities, and to observe with regret 
that respect for ‘‘ the organizations ” decreases 
in direct proportion to the distance from home. 


HUMOROUS OBSERVATION BY THE 


MARSHAL. 

M. Halstead in the New York Herald, June 
1g.—It is a matter of course that if the Dem- 
ocrats at Chicago have the courage of their 
convictions as they had in Charleston thirty- 
two years ago, they must be disrupted now as 
then. 


FIELD- 


MR. REID'S CANDIDACY. 


The nomination of Mr. Whitelaw Reid by 
the Republicans for the Vice-Presidency has 
caused considerable discussion about his atti- 
tude, past and present, toward organized 
labor, and about the probable attitude of the 
workingmen toward the ticket. This seems 
to be a very interesting subject, and accord- 
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ingly we devote considerable space toit. The 


’ = | first place is given to the comments of Repub- 
Its confidence did not expire until last | lican papers that speak in praise of Mr. Reid 


and pronounce the criticisms unjust or not 
serious; these could be multiplied many times, 
for there are not many prominent Republican 
organs that attach much importance to the ob- 
jections. The other extracts fairly represent 
the minority of the Republican journals, most 
of the labor organs, and practically the entire 
Democratic press. 

Mr. Reid’s paper, the New York 7ribune, 
on June 17 printed a statement upon the ad- 
justment of the differences between Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 and the 7ridune 3 the 
Statement was approved by Mr. John Kenney, 
President of the Union, and also by Mr. Reid. 
It declared that the settlement was not hast- 
ened because of Mr. Reid’s candidacy, and 
added: ‘In fact, it is known that Mr. Reid 
was not a candidate, and did not expect the 
nomination.” It explained that negotiations 
between the Union printers and Mr. Reid be- 
gan nearly two years ago, and represented 
that Mr Reid’s personal attitude was friendly, 
and in the interest of an acceptable adjust- 
ment. An agreement was delayed by various 
causes—finally by the ‘‘press of official 
duties.” It was impracticable to apply to the 
7ribune composing-room the Union regula- 
tions in force in ordinary composing-rooms, 
because the work onthe 77iéune is done by 
type-setting machines. A compromise was 
effected, Mr. Reid consenting to employ a 
Union man as foreman. ‘The person engaged 
happens to be one of the printers who acted at 
Minneapclis in Mr. Reid’s behalf, but it is de- 
nied that this gentlemen knew or supposed he 
would be selected when he made the trip. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union(Rep.), June 17.— 
The policy of Mr. Reid, the Republican candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, has for several 
years been to place his office in friendly rela- 
tions with organized labor. Like many pub- 
lishers, he had a long tussle with the Union 
printers, and he had at least one advantage 
overthem. ‘They said a great deal about him 
that was not meant to be complimentary, and 
he said very little about them. One of the 
charges against Reid was that he had an “iron 
will,” and there was something in that. The 
difficuity duly analyzed was not so much about 
money as concerning the use of language. 
There came a lull in the storm, and then it 
appeared Mr. Reid was willing the war should 
end. First, he saw the real strength and earn- 
estness of the cause of organized labor, and 
that it was enlarging its views and making 
peace as a policy—that a great newspaper 
should not be obstructed in good popular 
works by a prejudice that, considered with en- 
lightenment, was a matter of form. ‘The ne- 
gotiations to make the 7riéune a Union office 
began two years ago, before anyone had named 
Mr. Reid as a possitle candidate for Vice- 
President. 


New York Independent (Rep.), June 16.—Mr. 
Reid will give strength to the Republican ticket, 
and his popularity will help to carry it toa 
successful issue in November. 


Boston Journal( Rep.), June 18.—Statements 
by ex-Presidents O’Donnell and Brennan of 
the Typographical Union No. 6 make it clear 
that the difficulties between the Union and the 
Tribune were adjusted by Mr. Reid, and that 
the occurrence of the settlement shortly before 
the Republican Convention was merely acci- 
dental. The Democrats are very much disap- 
pointed in being unable to use these old labor 
differences to the disadvantage of the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), June t7.— 
The Democratic papers which are getting com- 
fort out of the supposed unhealed quarrel of 
Typographical Union No. 6 with the New 
York Z7ribune will regret to see the statements 
of ex-President O’Donnell and others. Ne- 
gotiations for a settlement, honorable to all 
parties, had been in progress for months before 
the Minneapolis Convention, and it was by an 
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accidental coincidence that the final agreement | questions, the Republicans can carry this State. | perfect from head to tail. Whitelaw Reid as 


of the committee with Mr. Reid was reached | If the situation is complicated by the necessity | the ‘* candidate of labor” 


just before the meeting of the Convention. 
The matter was not closed by any snap ar-| 
rangement. It was very thorougly canvassed 
and in every detail was deliberately adjusted 
with due regard for the rights of both parties. 


Chicago Inter- Ocean (Rep.), jue t7.— 
Whitelaw Reid is described as a_ typical 
American by Chauncey M. Depew. Mr. 
Reid’s career entitles him to this distinction, 
Starting out a poor boy at Xenia, O., he edu- 
cated himself, taught school, edited a small 
country paper, went tothe war as acorrespond- | 
ent, won distinction as one of the best war | 
correspondents of the Union Army, became 
editor of the New York 7riéune and then its 
proprietor, and distinguished himself as an 
American diplomat who could say what he | 
meant and mean what he said to the people 


diplomacy. Mr. Reid has not only been 


of constantly explaining the relations between 
the candidate for Vice-President and organized 
labor the result may be doubtful. Mr. Reid, 
and Mr. Reidalone, can remove this dangerous 
complication from the campaign. Will he do 
it? 


Philadelthia Evening Telegraph (1nd.-Rep.), 


June 17.—It is evident that the Republican 


National Committee will be called upon to 
deal with a serious problem in the very begin- 
ning of the present campaign. Organized 
labor is a power in American politics, much 
greater than it is generally thought to be. The 


Republican situation at this time in connection | 
with the Vice-Presidential nomination seems 
to be the result of strange short-sightedness, | 


to say the least. It is apparent that the New 


| York delegation could not have named a man 
who once had a very different definition for | 


for the Vice-Presidency so certain to arouse 
strong hostility in the labor ranks as Mr. 


thoroughly American himself, but he has| Whitelaw Reid, For fifteen years this 
spread American ideas in his letters from the | gentleman has been engaged in a_ battle 


battlefield, in his editorial utterances in a great 
newspaper, and as a United States Minister. 
No man better deserves the name _ typical 
American than the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President. 


Omaha Bee (Kep.), June 17.—We are told 


that the ticket Harrison and Reid contains | 
thirteen characters and is therefore a hoodoo; | 


also that the ticket was nominated on Friday 
and that is another hoodoo. All wrong. In 
the mathematics of politics it is a well-known 
fact that two hoodoos make one mascot. 


Leavenworth Times (Rep.), June 17.—When 
a man of principle is asked to vote against the 
Republican ticket because Whitelaw Reid had 
some trouble with a tyvographical union, he 
will exclaim: ‘* Rats!”’ 

Sacramento Record-Union (Rep.), June 13.— 
Mr. Reid has accumulated a fair fortune as 
the result of hard labor, judicious investment, 
and temperate, provident habits, but without 
a closed hand or narrow dispensation of his 
gains. He isa strong type of the self-made, 
self-respecting American, whose private and 
public life has been blameless, and to whom 
political honors have come unsought. 


Brooklyn Times (Kep.), June 17.—It is in no 
spirit of personal unfriendliness to Mr. Reid 
that the 77mes refers to this unfortunate sub- 
ject and indicates some of the weak points in 
his statement. Mr. Reid is one of our ablest 
and worthiest citizens; his fidelity to Repub- 
lican principles is above question, and alike in 
his newspaper and in his official capacity as 
Minister to France he has rendered distin- 
guished service to hiscountry. But no consid- 
eration of personal friendship should influence 
those who seek Republican success to disguise 
the fact that Mr. Reid’s nomination is a source 
of weakness and not of strength to the party at 
this time. It brings in a flood of distracting 
issues that should have no place in politics, and 
exposes the ticket to the friction of personal 
enmities and feuds, altogether apart from the 
issues that divide the parties. So far as con- 
cerns the merits of Mr. Reid’s long controversy 
with the T'ypographical Union, the 7%mes has 
no Opinion to offer ; it is the fact of that long 
contention and of its peculiar ending that makes 
Mr. Reid the weakest of candidates and a 
menace to the ticket. It is not too late yet 
to remedy this unfortunate blunder. The 
superfluous dignity of Vice-President, even if 
his election were certain, can add nothing to 
the honors he has worthily won and worthily 
worn as journalist and diplomatist. His re- 
fusal to accept the nomination would at once 
vindicate his good faith in his negotiations 
with the Typographical Union and give him a 
claim to the respect and gratitude of Republi- 
cans and labor organizations alike. He should 
decline the nomination, and thus remove from 
the campaign a complicating issue that may 
work disaster, and that cannot under any con- 
ditions strengthen or benefit the Republican 


| with one of the most intelligent and influ- 
}ential labor organzations in the country. 
| Further, during that time the course of his 
| aper towards organized labor has been one 
|of extreme unfriendliness, while there have 
| been many manifestations of its editor's dis- 
| position to ignore the claims of workingmen. 

rhe size of the task presented to Mr, Reid and 
those responsible for his nomination, in the 
| work before them of ‘‘ mollifying opposition” 


proportions. It is passing strange that even 
Mr. Reid himself could not have foreseen what 
would be the outcome of such an unheard-of 
bargain. No guarantee whatever is given to 
organized labor that it will have any perma- 
nent hold upon the 77iéune mechanically, or 
any pubiic support in the enforcement of its 
demands, just or otherwise, while the whole 
labor fraternity is given a chance such as it 
has never before had in any Presidential con- 
test to strike squarely at one who has been 
most bitterly regarded, whether justly or not, 
as an uncompromising foe. These are the 
naked facts. They are not pleasant to con- 
template at this time. 


Washington Post (lnd.-Rep.), June 18.—It 
is now evident that whether Mr. Reid makes 
his peace with the labor organizations through- 
out the country or otherwise, it would have 
been the better as well as the fairer policy to 
have nominated Mr. Morton for second place. 
This having been done, no embarrassing com- 
plications would have arisen in any direction, 
and the ticket would have acquired the same 
comparative strength from the prestige of the 
Vice-President that it secures from the prestige 
of the Chief Executive. The ticket is incom- 
plete without him, and the party is placed in 
an embarrassing attitude by a blunder for 
which there is no apology. 


Lwenticth Century (Labor, New York), 
June 16.—The nomination of Reid is a gratui 
tous insult to the wage-workers of the country. 
For many years he not only ran the 77ribune 
printery at the Jowest rate of wages possible, 
ousting in a body at an hour’s notice Greeley’s 
old force of Union compositors, but he em- 
ploved in his composing-room as foreman a 
slave-driver, a man of degraded character, who 
took a savage delight in domineering over and 
humiliating the men. It is reported that Reid 





posing-room a Union chapel. If he has made 
peace, Union ethics prescribe that the fight 
with him on the score of Unionism sha!l cease. 
Be that as it may, Whitelaw Reid is now, as 
ever, an arch-enemy of self-respecting labor, 
an odious specimen of the plutocrat, the 
product and essence of the class that prates 
charity and practices inhumanity. He will, 
| nevertheless, receive the votes of poor work- 
ing people by the millions. Countless wage- 
workers accept an outrage on their class as a 
compliment to themselves individually. 


New York People (Socialist), June 19.—The 





party. On a straight fight on straight party 


Presidential ticket of the Republican party is 


in the ranks of organized labor, is of stupendous | 


has now, at the eleventh hour, made his com- | 


is a fit appendage t 
| Ben Harrison as the candidate of Vanderbil- 
lionism. ‘That Whitelaw Reid is very truly 
the ** candidate of labor” cannot be doubted, 
seeing that his nomination for Vice was brought 
|about by Virtue herself in the quadruple per- 
|son of a printers’ committee that represented 
|the national craft at Minneapolis. Yet Big 
| Six objects. Her ‘‘ candidate of labor’ was 
| Cleveland in 1884, Cleveland again in 1888, 
jand may be Cleveland once more in 1592. 
| Hence an edifying quarrel as to which of the 
| boodle tickets the printers should vote for. 
| All the same there is no politics, you know, in 
|} trade unionism ‘‘ pure and simple.” 
| 

New York Volkszeitung (German Socialist), 
June 22.—The scandalous doings in the 
name of Typographical Union No. 6 have 
opened the campaign with a most disgrace- 
ful incident. The Republican boodle ele- 
|ment in this organization sold itself to 
| Whitelaw Reid, the ultra-capitalistic plun- 
|derer, in order to accomplish his nom- 
ination at the Convention in Minneapolis, 
and to be serviceable to him in the campaign. 
| The value of the support rendered him by 
the Republican boodle committee is indicated 
by Depew’s declaration that if it had not been 
| for the testimony furnished by Kenney, of the 
| printers’ committee, that Reid would receive 
|the support of the compositors, Reid would 
|not have been nominated! . . For ten 
|long years Whitelaw Reid was the most in- 


} 


| famous of scab-breeders; but now he buys up 

a handful of boodlers, converts (or appears *.9 
| convert) his office into a Union establishment, 
| and all at once becomes a proper candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States! 


Liberty (Labor), New York, June 18.—It is 
well known that for years Whitelaw Reid has 
been fighting the Typographical Union. Three 
or four days before his nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency he made the 77ritéune com- 
| posing-room a Union office. In this bare- 
|faced bid for votes Whitelaw Reid shows 
clearly that he thinks the workingmen are such 
fools as to be willing, in return for this con- 
cession, to swing their hats for a man who has 
been their life-long enemy. I am sorry to 
have to admit that Mr. Reid’s estimate of the 
workingman is not far from correct. We shall 
probably see the very men who have been de- 
nouncing Reid as a conspirator with ‘‘ scabs” 
hail his latest move as a great victory for 
labor. It is indeed another victory—of the 
Barondess sort; a victory destined, if the vic- 
tor carries his point, to fasten the shackles on 
labor more firmly than ever, 


Philadelphia Tageblatt (German Labor organ), 
June 18.—As a matter of course, no one can 
believe that Reid knew nothing about the send- 
ing of the printers’ committee to Minneapolis. 
The assertion that he did not know about it is 
false on its face. We are told by Depew that 
his nomination was made possible only by as- 
suring the Convention that he had concluded a 
peace with the compositors. This assurance 
would have been lacking if the committee of 
the New York Union had not been on the 
|ground, As Depew says, Reid is indebted to 
|the compositors for his nomination. And 
| what had he done to merit their favor? He 
had fought them from 1877 to 1891, and had 
not thought of coming to terms with them 
until he began to long for a high political 
office. Ambitious publishers and journalists 
are taught by his example how to conduct 
themselves in order to win the approval of the 
English-speaking typographers. 





Chicago Arbeiter-Zeitung (German Socialist), 
June 18.— The shameful dicker of the Presi- 
dent of Typographical Union No. 6, of New 
York, with Reid, the arch enemy of the work- 
ingman, received some attention yesterday in 
the Convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Philadelphia. . . . If 
the English-speaking compositors tamely dis- 
regard this treachery, or condone it, they will 
deserve to be treated by Mr. Reid after the 
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election in the same way that they have been 
treated by him during the last ten years. 


Kansas Farmer (Alliante, Topeka), June 15. 
—Whitelaw Reid was recently Minister to 
France, and it is said that the rent of the house 
he lived in amounted to more than his salary. 


New York Evangelist, June 16.—He isa 
man of the best character, the son of an old 
Covenanter, and himself a member of a Pres- 
byterian church. For that and other reasons 
his advent to the second position in the Gov- 
ernment, while it would gratify a feeling of 
personal friendship, will be an honor not only 
to himself, but to the professionto which he 
belongs, as well asa benefit to his country. 


Christian Union (New York), June 18.— 
Mr. Reid is a man of marked ability and wide 
reputation, and the chief objection to his can- 
didacy was his former difficulties with trades 
unions. 


Once a Week (Ind., New York), June 17.— 
The Democratic Hill - Cleveland bitterness 
might be counted on to place New York in the 
Republican column, with any other Vice-Pres- 
ident than Reid and any other Harrison leader 
than Depew—both of whom have a standing 
quarrel with the well-disciplined and long- 
memoried labor organizations of New York 
City. The eleventh-hour truce with the print- 
ers will hardly rehabilitate the New York 777é- 
une as a friend of organized labor, and the 
New York Central Railroad stands where it 
has stood for years on the industrial question. 


Utica Press (Ind.), June 18.—It is now repre- 
sented by Mr. Reid that his concessions to the 
Union were not made for any political reason. 
If this be true, it is curious that it should all 
happen just on time. Howcame the Union 
committee with the resolutions to be in Min- 
neapolis precisely at the moment wanted ? 
Such fortunate accidents are rare, and when 
investigated generally prove the result of most 
careful design. 


Boston Herald(Ind.), June 17.—Mr. Depew is 
being laughed at for having said that Whitelaw 
Reid's nomination was a concession to the 
labor element. It does strike one as a funny 
remark at first, but come to think of it, Mr. 
Reid is a journalist, and a journalist who isn’t 
a laboring man is something about as rare as 
a white blackbird. Mr. Depew is substantially 
correct. 

Indianapolis News (1nd.), June 17.—We are 
getting the first installment of the beauty, 
grace, talents, and accomplishments of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, and we will wade through 
oceans of it before the close of the campaign. 
Among her many other attractions is a father 
worth $20,000,000. 


St. Louis Chronicle (Ind.), June 18.—lf 
Jacob Whitelaw Reid regards the best interests 
of his party he will climb off the ticket and 
allow the managers to put George W. Childs 
in the place he is occupying. This would give 
an honor to a worthy man and win the Typo- 
graphical Union's solid support. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Fune 17.—Republi- 
cans who bear in mind that Mr. Reid has done 
more for himself, because he is running for 
Vice-President, than he would do for James G. 
Blaine in 1884, when Blaine was running for 
President, will not be pleased by his action or 
deceived by his ‘‘ statement.” No such hypno- 
tizing words as the 7ridune prints to-day will 
lull or gull either the ‘‘ Union” labor or the 
free labor of the United States or any of the 
adherents to either form of industry. Nor will 
Whitelaw Reid retain that position in the re- 
spect and confidence of thoughtful supporters 
and of thoughtful opponents which he has 
heretofore valued as the best asset in the in- 
tegrity of his property and of his character, far 
exceeding the allurements of ambition or the 
doubtful issues of conflicts for preferment 
among men. 


Elmira Gazette (Dem.), June 17.—The Re- 
publican party exhibited audacious disregard 
of labor when it nominated for Vice-President 
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the most conspicuous opponent of organized 
labor in the State of New York. Labor has a 
chance to make itself feared and therefore re- 
spected, by striking down a ticket bearing a 
name that has been asynonym of all that is 
hateful and hostile. 


Syracuse Evening News (Dem.), June 18.— 
Not only are the Union printers of the cities 
after Reid witha sharp stick, but even in the 
interior towns they and their sympathisers are 
against him, as is evidenced by a communica- 
tion inthe Mohawk LZag/e this week, which 
declares that Reid, not content with ratting 


his own office, supplied compositors to Ellis | 


H. Roberts of Utica, thus enabling him to de- 
feat the Union printers of that city in 1882. 
Vhe Zagle’s correspondent evidently has a long 
memory, as have most members of labor or- 
ganizations for their enemies, 


Boston Globe(Dem.), June 18 —The Brother- 
hood of Telegraph Operators have a grievance 
against the Republican nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, which will claim scarcely less attention 
than the printers’ strong protest. The ‘‘ click- 
ers” do not forget that one of their most 
determined opponents in their long historic 
strike was Whitelaw Reid of New York. 


Pittsburgh Post (Dem.), June 17.—Depew 
never perpetrated such another witticism as 
that ‘‘the nomination of Reid was conceded to 
the labor element.” His record is fourteen 
years opposition to labor organization and 
twenty-four hours toleration of it as a con- 
dition precedent to the Minneapolis nomina- 
tion, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 18.—A 
considerable proportion of the wage-earners of 
the country will hold the opinion that Mr. 
Reid resigned his post as Minister to France to 
accept the Vice-Presidential nomination and 
that his settlement and recognition of the 
Typographical Union had a selfish motive be- 
hind it. It isto be hoped that such is not the 
case, but nothing can be said or done to dis- 
abuse the public mind of that impression, The 
Union has fought the 7¥réune many years, 
and nothing in the past could be done to settle 
the differences, which consisted principally in 
Mr. Reid’s refusal to recognize the Union. 


Chicago Herald (Dem), June 17.—The Re- 
publican party is likely to hear from Mr. De- 
pew’s flippant remark that Whitelaw Reid’s 
nomination at Minneapolis was made as ‘‘a 
concession to labor.” Mr. Reid’s long hos- 
tility to organized labor is a subject that the 
Republican bosses would better not joke 
about. It is likely to prove particularly dan- 
gerous when a professional banqueter and 
representative of all that is luxurious in wealth 
takes it as a text for a jest. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), June 17.—One of 
the most amusing features of the campaign yet 
developed is the unanimity of the Republican 
press in suggesting that Mr. Reid’s nomina- 
tion was due to the fact of his being a success- 
ful journalist. ‘They overlook the truth stated 
with somewhat unnecessary brutality by the 
senior organ in Chicago that Mr. Reid’s selec- 
tion was due to his being a ‘‘ money getter.” 
He was that ‘‘ fellow like Phelps” and takes 
Mr. Morton’s place as naturally as pay-day 
follows work. 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), June 16.—Whitelaw 
Reid is the Jonah on board the ‘long, low, 
rakish craft” which does a piratical business 
under the name of the Republican party. Un- 
less the Jonah be speedily consigned to the 
tender ministrations of some convenient whale, 
the ship will go down almost too deep for 
resurrection next November. It was to be ex- 
pected that union printers throughout the 
country would use their best endeavor to 
thwart the ambitions of the man who for ten 
years has been a thorn in their sides, but it is 
really surprising even to Democrats to see how 
quickly organized labor in all its ramifications 
has taken up the fight for New York’s ‘‘ Big 
Six”? Typographical Union. From ocean to 
ocean almost every Jabor union, no matter 
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what the trade, has shied its castor into the 
ring, and declared war on the ticket which 
Whitelaw Reid tails. No matter if Mr. Reid 
does succeed in his endeavor to patch up a 
quasi peace with ‘‘ Big Six,” the transparent 
hypocrisy of his conversion will but intensify 
the feeling against him. 


Minneapolis Freie Presse-Herold (German 
Dem.), June 17.—And how about Whitelaw 
Reid, the foe of the workingmen? Those in- 
terested in that question may wait awhile, 
until the protests against his nomination, 
signed by many thousands of men identified 
with typographical unions, are ready. Then 
they can answer it themselves. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), Fune 17.—It is not 
a little diverting to see how humbly the hither- 
to haughty and supercilious Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
bears himself in his negotiations with the 
printers. Mr. Reid, the French Minister, 
turned his back on them in scorn; but Mr. 
Reid, candidate for Vice-President, makes 
groveling obeisance for their votes. 


Richmond State (Dem.), June 18.—We speak 
of the little differences among New York Dem- 
ocrats, but that is trifling compared to the 
Reid trouble, the Blaine trouble, the Quay and 
Clarkson trouble, and the half a dozen other 
snarls that confront the Republican party. It 
is well to remember these things and to be 
thankful. 


Savannah News (Dem.), June 18.—‘' Nego- 
tiations have been pending between the Typo- 
graphical Union and Whitelaw Reid for nearly 
two years,” says a New York dispatch in the 
Morning News yesterday. If it took Mr. Reid 
two years to decide whether or not to recog- 
nize the rights of organized labor by ‘‘ union- 
izing” the New York 7yriédune office, the 
printers may require two years to decide 
whether or not to vote for the ticket on which 
Mr. Reid is running for the Vice-Presidency. 


Mobile Register (Dem.), June 16.—The New 
York 7ridune, of which Mr. Reid is the chief 
proprietor, has always been the recognized 
organ of the privileged classes, the tariff rob- 
bers, the monopolists. While falsely parading 
devotion to the workingmen of this country, it 
has been the bitter and unrelenting opponent 
of organized labor for many years. It has 
made a hollow truce with the Typographica! 
Union in the interest of Mr. Reid’s nomination 
for Vice-President, which truce will be broken 
just as soon as the Presidential campaign is 
brought to aconclusion. It is an insult to the 
workingmen of this country to suppose they 
can be deceived in this way. 


St. Louis Republic(Deni.), June 14.—A Hat. 
isita Hat? Itisa Hat. Is it a Rat? It is 
a Rat. Oh, do see the Rat! The fat Rat is 
on the Hat! 





THE REPUBLICANS AND SILVER. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), June 17.—One 
broad rule of interpretation should be noticed. 
It is not the function of a platform to formu- 
late a law or to commit a party to the details 
of a bill, but to declare the aims which govern 
party effort, and the objects which it means to 
secure by such legislation as may be found 
most expedient and fitting. As circumstances 
change from year to year, the measures neces- 
sary or best adapted to secure those objects 
may vary, while the principles governing them 
remain unalterable and sacred. . . . Ifa 
measure keeps the two kinds of money equal 
in purchasing power, good; if not, it must give 
place to some other that will. ‘The illustrative 
act of 18go provided for purchases of all silver 
then produced from American mines. It has 
thus far caused no separation or serious threat 
of separation between the silver and the gold 
in use. If it should at any time, that act would 
cease to be in accord with the Republican plat- 
form, and the first duty would be so to change 
it that parity of the two kinds of money should 
be surely maintained. What answer does this 


platform make to the proposal of free silver 
A plain and emphatic one, for all 


coinage ? 
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who believe, as the 7rzbume does, that free 
silver coinage by the United States alone 
would certainly cause a premium on gold. 

The Republican principle is that dollars of all 
kinds shall be kept equal. Against that or 
beyond that no Republican can go without 
disregarding the platform of his party, Whether 
free coinage would involve risk, if unitedly 
undertaken by the great commercial nations, 
is not now the practical question. But the 
Republican Administration has provided for 
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an international conference to ascertain what | 


other Powers are prepared to do, in the hope 
that measures may there be devised which 
“‘ will insure a parity of values between gold 


and silver for use aS money throughout the | .. ; ; ; 
: __ | tics, as the Hera/d informed its contemporaries | 


world,” and the Republican platform heartily 
commends that endeavor. 


New York Independent (Rep.), 
silver plank could not have been made more 
definite without offending the silver Republi- 
cans of the Northwest. On this question the 
nominee is the platform which the public will 
most gladly accept. He is known to be as firm | 
as a rock against free silver. 
knows he is to be trusted implicitly to veto any 
bill that makes for unsound money. 


New York Financial and Mining Record | ‘ ; ; 
| platform will meet with the hearty support of 


(free Silver), June 18.—While not as out- 
spoken and direct a declaration as we might 
wish in favor of reopening our mints at once 
or without further parley, at home or abroad, 
io silver on precisely the same footing with 
gold as existed anterior to that fatal 12th of 
February, 1873, all the same, manifestly, or 
undeniably, that is the tenor of the language 
employed at Minneapolis, and nothing short 
of it. Senator Teller is, therefore, fully 
justified in saying as he is reported to have 
dione, that the declaration in question ‘‘in favor 
of the use of silver money” is the ‘‘most com- 
plete and outspoken declaration of the double 
standard as against the gold standard that is to 
be found in any platform since the question 
entered into national politics.” 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), June 
17.—The difference between the Republican 
and Democratic parties on this question, as 
manifested in convention and in legislative 
action, is that while the Republicans are not 
willing to enter upon free coinage without such 
international regulations as shall render the 
experiment reasonably safe, the Democrats 
are anxious to ‘‘ get there” at a bound and 
without regard to consequences. ‘The voters 
of the country, and especially those who en- 
tertain conservative views upon the finances, 
must choose between these very divergent lines 
of policy. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), June 16.—When 
Governor McKinley was asked if he believed 
the silver issue would create a division between 
the East and West he replied: ‘‘ None what- 
ever, in my judgment. It never has, and the 
Republican position is precisely what it has 
always been.” Governor McKinley spoke 
truly. ‘* The Republican position this year is 
precisely what it has always been.” It is made 
up of trickery, false pretense, and cunning use 
of words todeceive. There has, indeed, been 
no change. ‘The same old gang of corporation 
attorneys framed the platform at Minneapolis 
as they did four years ago at Chicago. And 
their employers appreciate the truth of Mc- 
Kinley’s boast. The leopard does not change 
his spots. ‘The Republican platform is still a 
tissue of false pretenses. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), June 17.—Of all 
the utterances made by Democrats in conven- 
tion this year on the silver question, there has 
not been one which embodied any essentially 
different idea from that embodied in the Min- 
neapolis platform. In all of them there isa 
demand for the use of both gold and silver for 
the currency, just as there is in the Minneap- 
olis platform. In all of them, asin that, there 
isa more or less clear expression of opinion 
that in debt-paying power all dollars should be 
equal. Ina word, Mr. Harrison cannot stand 
onthe Minneapolis platform in respect to its 


June 16.—The | 
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silver utterance without at the same time stand- | the cause of Protection to American labor and 
ing on a dozen Democratic platforms. |industry, of which Mr. Blaine has been so 
Salt Lake Herald (Dem.), June 15.—It is gangrene an is not to weakened 
eee : as a -« . y the election of Mr. Harrison. tis the doc- 
eet _ see Pony ees papers | trine of the wisest faction of the American 
of Colorado since the Minneapolis Convention. people and will re peer tarts i ong 2 
For a month past, or longer, these papers, | P*° - : gti. © same 
almost without exception, have been scoring nmi Sapa oes Daur cae Kinley 
Harrison as the arch-enemy of silver, and de- | “# 4" : ee ste = 
claring that if he were renominated the Elect- | a the coming Administration as the pres- 
oral vote of the State would be given to i= % 
third candidate. ‘These papers went so far as | 
to induce a considerable percentage of the} THE REPUBLICANS AND THE RUS- 
voters to pledge themselves to vote for no man SIAN JEWS. 
who was nota free coinage advocate standing | ‘ Me ,; lite (Cinci ti), J ‘ 
on a free silver platform. That was bad polj.| “™EVS6O™ <ssraciste \Comcenmartt), JHNE IS.—— 
The Republican party has always been the cham- 
pion of the oppressed, and recognizes the dignity of 


at the time, manhood, irrespective of faith, color, or nationality; 


Just how bad it was is seen now 


jin the pleadings of the leading Re publican it sympathizes with the cause of Home Rule in Ire- 


| 
| 


The country | fix the ratio between the two money metals. 


| 








papers of Colorado to support the Republican | land, and protests against the persecution of the Jews 
ticket, although Mr. Harrison, the hater of | ™ ae . ; 
silver, heads the ticket, and the party platform | | 50 reads a plank in the platform adopted by 
declaration, if it means anything, means that | the Republican National Convention at Minne- 
the United States will remonetize silver only |4Polis. We have no doubt the great men 
when foreign countries give their assent and there assembled meant well, but their expres- 
sion of sympathy is but a mockery, idle words 
that will do no good to anyone. There is but 
one straightforward, honorable way in which 
the Government at Washington can put itself 
on record as fully determined to do what is 
right, regardless of political expediency. It can- 
not interfere with Russia’s administration of 
its internal affiairs, but it can demand that 
Russia shall treat all American citizens alike, 
and not withhold from the American of the 
| Jewish faith rights and privileges guaranteed 
| by a solemn treaty to all American citizens, 
| Christian and Jewish. The Administration, in 
permitting Russia to classify our people ac- 
cording to her desires and in standing idly by 
while American Jews were refused admission 
into Russia or driven out when they had come 
there before the craze of persecution reached 
its present height, has basely betrayed nearly a 
million of loyal people, and has bartered away 
their rights to suit the pleasure of a handful 
of political favorites. 


Colorado Spring s Gazelle (Rep ), June I5.— 
It is very casy to see from the tone of the Col- 
|orado press that the Republican ticket and 


the Republicans of Colorado. The ridiculous 
‘‘silver pledge” of which so much was said 
last winter has been absolutely forgotten and 
abandoned. ‘The progressive miners, farmers, 
and mechanics will vote the ticket which means 
the greatest good for them, and that is the Re- 
publican ticket. 


THOSE REMARKS FROM ABROAD. 

Trish World (Rep.), June 18.—The com- 
ments of the European press on the outcome 
of the Minneapolis Convention are significant | 
as indicating the strong feeling that prevails in 
England and throughout the Continentin favor 
of the Democratic party. The English press, 
headed by the London 7zmes, manifests any- 
thing but good will towards the party whose 
platform is outspoken for Protection and 
Reciprocity. ‘The German press is not far be- 
hind the British press in its pronounced dis- 
like of the Republican party. Germany, after 
England, is the country that is most interested 


McKINLEY AT MINNEAPOLIS.—The Gover- 
nor went to Minneapolis as an uninstructed 
delegate-at-large, and he was made Chairman 
of the uninstructed Ohio delegation. He had 
declared that he would vote for President 
in breaking down the barriers erected by the] Harrison, and twenty-stx other Ohio delegates 
Protective policy. This explains the position | ad made the same declaration. McKinley 
of the German press in regard to the two poli-| was not a candidate for the Presidency, and 
tical parties in Ameriea. when his name was first brought into the con- 

Cincinnati Volksblitt (German Rep.), June | test he objected, saying that he was for Har- 

17.—The Democratic organs are very much | rison, and all his friends ought to vote for the 
embarrassed by the strong support of Cleve- | President also. What was at first asuggestion 
land vouchsafed by the foreign press. In Lon-| soon became a reality, and before the Ohio 
don and Berlin Cleveland’s election is prayed | | people were aware of what had taken place, the 
for. The American people are forced to con-| McKinley boom ows reached proportions that 
clude that the election of Cleveland would sig-| alarmed the followers of other candidates. 
nify a material increase in the importations of | Governor McKinley’s friends began to be- 
European goods, for it goes without saying | lieve that he would be chosen as a com- 
that the European press would hardly fall | Promise candidate, and that belief was 
down and worship Cleveland on personal | | shared by scores of delegates from other States 
grounds strictly. And the wishes and hopes} who flocked to the Governor's room to offer 
of the Europeans are amply justified. At the | support whenever he should decide to enter the 
next election the people must decide whether | race. McKinley went to Minneapolis for Har- 
they favor themselves or Europe. [tison, and he was for Harrison ail the time. 

Minneapolis Tribune (Re une 16.— The | He voted for the President in the Convention, 
English a is now na e canes Be its dis- | and moved to make the President’s nomination 
tressing and shameful ignorance upon all before the first ballot had been completed. 
things connected with American politics. enn is all + pe ee the erm 
Many of the English papers are altogether | 0! twenty years of public life, and his record 1s 
ete of the pret 5 of a Presidential een —. His —— cannot ~ = 
nomination, and speak of it as an election, |@OWwn now. € is almost certain to be the 
None of them, Wi ese t make any mistake as | Republican candidate in 1896, and if he lives 
to the respective meanings and “ purpe ses of | and retains his health, his party will name him 
Democracy and Republicanism. Democracy | aS its standard-bearer four years hence by ac- 
is uniformly regarded as the ally and friend of | clamation.—Cleveland Leader (Rep.), June 16. 
England and the English manufacturer. It is | — 


cordially endorsed by all English papers, while| Fees Younc Mr. SPOONER.—Ex-Senator 
Mr. Cleveland as the exponent of Free Trade Spooner says: ‘‘ It is a matter of entire indiffer- 
is enshrined among English household gods. | ence who the Democratic candidates may be. 
Republicanism on the other hand is regarded They are doomed beforehand to defeat.” 
as the arch enemy of English industries, while | Spooner is a fresh young genius whom the 
its leaders are held up to scorn, ridicule, and people of Wisconsin fired out of the Senate to 
derision. | make room for William M. Vilas. His proph- 

Jersey City Evening Journal (Rep.), June\ecy is about on a par with his popularity.— 
17.—The English press may rest assured that Memphis Evening Scimetar (Dem.). 
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THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 





THE REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY PLANK. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), June 17.—TVhe 
party does not take as the fixed and unchange- 
able embodiment of its wishes, nor does it 
even mention . . . any cast-iron method of 
dealing with the liquor question in all States 
alike. 

New York Independent (Rep.), June 16.— 
The Convention could not well say less and 
Say anything. But we are thankful for this 
much. We do not look for anything half so 
radical from the Democratic Convention. 


Trenton Times (KRep.), June 18.—In one 
respect the admirable platform of the Min- 
neapolis Convention is susceptible of improve- 
ment. ‘‘We sympathize with all wise and 
legitimate efforts ito lessen the evils of in- 
temperance and promote morality,” is the 
temperance plank of the platform. Of course 
we do. Even the liquor-dealers profess equal 
if not greater solicitude for the temperance 
cause. In convention at Chicago, Oct. Ig, 
1886, the Liquor-Dealers’ National Protective 
Association announced: ‘‘We most earnestly 
favor temperance and most strongly condemn 
intemperance. . . . Weare in favor of both 
public and private morality and good order.” 
But whatare ‘‘ wise” and ‘‘ legitimate ” efforts ? 
On this point the Minneapolis platform is 
wholly silent, and the plank becomes a mere 
endorsement of the general admission that in- 
temperance is a national evil. ‘Temperance 
Republicans will receive from it no additional 
inspiration, liquor Republicans will take no 
offense at it, beer barons will not be frightened 
by it, and third party Prohibitionists will cast 
no ballots for Harrison because of it. We 
should have had far more respect for the 
authors who framed the plank and for the 
Convention which adopted it, had they de- 
clared liquor legislation a local rather than a 
national issue or if they had even made no al- 
lusion to the subject. As it stands it indicates 
a fear either to deal'with the perplexing subject 
or to let it alone. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), June 18.— 
The Voice is terrible about the renomination of 
Harrison. The Voice says the nomination is 
an endorsement of the barrei of Scotch whiskey 
in the White House and five kinds of wine ct 
dinners. This is horrid. We thought there 
were seven kinds of wine sometimes used in 
the White House. The Voice uses language 
on this subject that is indecent, showing acute 
mania. ‘The Voice is a crank, and creaks 
words that are without meaning to the editor, 
or he should find some rough road of escaping 
from himself. The President does not make a 
pretense of refusing wine, but he is as temper- 
ate a man as can be found, and has never been 
known to abuse any good thing. ‘To say that 
his nomination represents a long series of 
abominations ending with ‘‘ hypocrisy in the 
Church,” is beyond proper characterization in 
parliamentary language. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), June 
17.—The party means just what is stated in 
the platform, which is a great deal. What 
more could it say? If the party controlled the 
liquor traffic it might be asked to regulate 
it; but it is acting upon other issues, and as 
matters now stand it can do nothing more than 
to express sympathy for the cause of temper- 
ance and morality. ‘There ought to be a great 
deal of encouragement in this for the temper- 
ance people, but they seem never to be satis- 
fied. As to how long it will take to lessen the 
evil will depend upon how long it will take to 
create a general and fervid sentiment against 
it. Whenever the public becomes tired of it 
there will be no further trouble. It will go 
away itself, just as witchcraft and other nuis- 
ances have disappeared. Intemperance can 
never be legislated out of existence. Itisa 
moral evil and must go by common consent. 
Drunkenness must become a disgrace, and its 
accompanying vices must be frowned down by 
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When that time comes only men | Empire State, signed a similar law /or (ie Slate 
who have no pride or sense of decency will | of New York, 


It is to be hoped that this re- 


drink, and these will be such a small minority | vival of historic .ruths will ease the editorial 
that they will cut a very small figure in the | mind of che local beer organ respecting the 


world. 
hasten 
tors! 


Vigorous agitation is 
this time. 


necessary to 
More power to the agita- 


be 52 “eee keel 
Union Signal (W.C. 7. U. organ, Chicago), 


June 16.—We rejoice that the good sense of 
the people backed up the nomination of the 
man who killed the Louisiana Lottery snake; 
signed the bill that cleared saloons out of a 
large part of our capital city, and the bill rais- 
ing the age of protection for women to sixteen, 
wherever the National Government has juris- 
diction; also the bill giving women full suffrage 
in Wyoming as a State. We believe in the 
President who does not travel on Sunday; in 
the Presbyterian elder who has family prayers 
at the White House (so far as we know, alas! 
the only President who ever did this), and 
whose wife dves not wear deéco//eté dresses nor 
drink wine. We rejoice and thank God 
that the heroic church, home, = and 
school people of the United States compel 
parties to put clean men forward as chieftains 
in these better days. We wish the Democrats 
would give us Governor Pattison of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the People’s party General Weaver 
of Iowa. The Republicans have set a good 
keynote for better public ethics. In Harrison 
we have a leader who tells the truth, fears 
God, loves his country, and has given us as 
good an Administration as any old régime 
party can possibly concoct. But for the larger 
evolution that he represents, the newer hopes, 
the nobler brotherhood, we believe in our 
hearts that the least among Prohibition and 
People’s party Presidential candidates is great- 
er than he! 


Chicago Lever (Proh.), June 16.—The tem- 
perance plank in the National Republican plat- 
form fills three lines and contains nineteen 
words. The key word to the sentence is the 
verb ‘‘ sympathize.” This wonderft:! word is 
found in one other plank, and only one: ‘‘it 
sympathizes with Home Rule in Ireland.” 
Evidently both these reforms are considered 
foreign, and therefore nothing more can be 
offered than sympathy. 


Chicago Advance (Cong.), June 16.—As re- 
gards temperance and the protection of the 
homes of the people, the resolutions adopted, 
while less than many hoped, are still more than 
was ever before put into its platform by its 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Christian Cynosure (Chicago), June 16. — 
The temperance plank was more carefully con- 
sidered than four yearsago, and the same ideas, 
as acceptable to the saloonist as to temperance 
men, were given with less words. 


Mida’s Criterion (Liquor, Chicago), June 
16.—The platform of the great Republican 
party on intemperance is one that should com- 
mend itself to every reasonable and patriotic 
citizen, and it sums up the exact position that 
the Criterion has for years been advocating. 


GERMAN OPINION. 

Newark(N. ].) Freie Zeitung (Rep.), June 
18.—The local beer organ is set a-trembling by 
the ‘‘ temperance” plank of the Minneapolis 
platform, although it ought to know from the 
thirty years of experience that we have had 
with the Republican party that the repeated 
declarations of the National Republican plat- 
forms for ¢empérance really have no significance; 
for in the whole period of its existance this 
party has never made a single concession to the 
temperenzlers in the form of national legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, it was Grover Cleve- 
land who, as the high-priest of the Democratic 
faith of personal liberty (?), and as the fattest 
of the sir knights charged with the duty of de- 
fending the ark of liberty, made humbles* 
obeisance to the united hordes of Prohibition 
brethren and temperance sisters by signing the 
Temperance Instruction Law for all schools 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 





ment. He had already, as Governor of the 





Republican ‘‘ temperance” plank, and cause it 


| to fasten its attention upon its own party. 


Cleveland Anzeiger und Presse (Ind.), June 
14.—This plank will ward off many a denuncia- 
tion from the camp of the Prohibitionists, 
whom the platform does not offer even so 
much as a Single dry bone. The sentence it- 
self is as non-committal and evasive as it could 
possibly have been made. 


Lo 


Milwaukee Freidenker (1nd), June 19.—The 


| declaration upon the Prohibition and temper- 
|}ance question is unmanly and cowardly. It 
| speaks in the words of all Prohibitionists and 


preachers of compulsory morality, who aim to 
impose limitaticns, unjustifiable from the re- 
publican point of view, upon the liberty of the 
individual. A morality compelled by force of 
law is no morality, but hypocrisy. 


St. Louts Tribtine (Rep.), June 15 (weekly 
edition).—No sensible man can say anything 
against this declaration, for all cf us are against 
intemperance. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY 
CAMPAIGN. 

New York Voice (Proh.), June 23.—All in- 
dications point te the year 1892 as a first-class 
year for Probibition party crops. If the Con- 
vention does its duty next week, and the party 
does its duty during the weeks that follow, 
there is no reason why we should not poll a 
vote next fall that will surpass by hundreds of 
thousands any Presidential vote yet attained. 
The nomination of Harrison and the apparently 
certain nomination this week of Cleveland 
will scare nobody in either party. The 
country will feel comparatively safe in the 
hands of either, and the efforts to stampede 
voters by the tumultuous fire alarms which old- 
party office-seekers ring so vigorously during 
a campaign are likely to prove altogether 
vain this year. ‘The country has survived 
one term of Cleveland’s and one term of Har- 
rison’s administration. We know about what 
to expect from either of them. Affairs will 
move along about the same under either. It 
ought to be a good year for a new party with 
a real live issue that does not have to be gal- 
vanized into life every four years. The State 
Conventions of the Prohibition party have 
been this year surprises all around. ‘The at- 
tendance and the determination shown have 
been inspiring. States that have been back- 


IN THE 


ward for years have k'ndled into new 
life and energy, and States where our 
party has had the most meager  foot- 


hold have suddenly developed an _ enthusi- 
asm that is kindling county after county. 
There is nothing but cheer in the outlook as 
we view it to-day. The general feeling of 
respect with which the Prohibition party has 
compelled the public to view it by its sheer 
pluck, constancy to principle, and consistency, 
can be felt as well as seen and heard in the 
highest as well as the lowest social circles. It 
is no time for discouragement. Let the Prohi- 
bition party now of all times maintain its level 
head, its steady nerves, its firm backbone, 
plant itself anew upon a high moral plane, 
take absolutely no counsel of its fears and do 
nothing asa result of timidity, and move on 
again with a front nation-wide against the foe 
of every interest dear to humanity. Here are 
our old mottoes; let us be loyal to them to- 
day as never before: 
THE SALOON MUST Go. 
WE MAKE NO DEALS. 


HOW TAMMANY WENT TO 


CHICAGO CONVENTION. 

New York Sun, June 19.—Sixty-nine car- 
loads of tried and true Democrats left this city 
in. special trains for the Chicago Convention 
vesterday. Fifteen hundred Tammany Hall 


THE 


and Kings County Democrats will be poured 
this evening. 


into the Windy City The 
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Tammanyites had provided an abundant store 
of provisions. ‘True, the better part of the 
solid provisions consisted of ice, but it was ex- 
plained that this made the liquid provisions 
more palatable. The smoking and toilet com- 
partments of every car were filled with boxes, 
barrels, baskets, and tubs. Provision has 
been made to replenish the stock at the several 
stopping-places along the route, so that the 
travelers may not suffer as did their Republi- 
can friends, When the compartments, plat- 
forms, and vestibules were filled to their ut- 
most capacity with boxes, barrels, hampers, 
and tubs of ice, bottles of beer were tossed 
through the windows to willing hands, but 
even then it couldn’t all be got aboard, and 
many bottles were uncorked on the station 
platform and distributed to the stay-at-homes 
to prevent its going to waste. ‘Twenty-five 
dozen of Mumm’s Extra Dry, for which no 
room could be found in the cars of the 7th 
Assembly District, were left on a truck, to be 
forwarded by the next express. On the last 
section (the fifth), which had no dining-cars at- 
tached, some room which might have been de- 
voted to the storage of liquid refreshments had 
to be given over to provisions of the solid sort. 


New York Times, June 19.—The Tammany 
forces began to gather at the station about $8 
Y’clock A. M. ‘The first train was timed to 
start at g o’clock sharp, but there was so much 
xtra cargo to put aboard that it did not get 
off until 9:40. The second train, scheduled 
for 10 o'clock, left at 1o:yo. If the rails give 
ut between here and Chicago the Tammany 
ven will be on hand for the Convention just 
the same, for they carried enough liquids to 
loat the twenty-two sleeping-cars. There 
were boxes and baskets of champagne, barrels 
ind boxes of beer, cases of various kinds of 
wines, and tubs for making punches, not to 
nention demijohns and casks. The aisles, 
Dorter’s rooms, and the platforms of the cars 
vere piled high with the stock of refreshments, 
and some was left behind for lack of space. 


UNCONTROLLABLE ‘THIRST 
MEN, ‘ 
Dispatch from Chicago, Brooklyn Eagle, June 

16.—The Brooklyn Democratic representatives 

are in high feather, Their arrival on Sunday 
evening was as picturesque a spectacle as any 
marching club has presented on entering the 

Windy City. Upon their arrival at the hotel a 

wild break was made for the barroom, 
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FOREIGN MATTERS. 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE, 

United Ireland (Dublin), June 11.—Loyal 
Ulster loudly asserts that it has been Union- 
enriched, made abundantly ‘‘prosperous and 
progressive” by the infamy against which it 
fought and bled, against which even the baby 
Orange Lodges protested emphatically. The 
records disprove the assertion. The facts are 
all the other way. ‘The mad rush to secure 
the spoils is proof conclusive contra, Either 
Ulster was not prosperous and progressive, or 
else its action in cutting out the poverty- 
stricken provinces from the relief which they 
solely had brought within reach stamps 
it with a character tor meanness’ and 
spiteful malignity which even its worst 
enemy would not ascribe to it. Under 
every head, and they have been worked out to 
the extent of some threescore, to which the 
test of official figures can be applied, Ulster is 
shown to be third in point of wealth, and even 
Connaught outpaces it under several heads. 
The proofs have been published time after 
time, but as there are none so blind as those 
who will not see, self-satisfied Ulster goes on 
proclaiming a supremacy which is as_non- 
existent as its loyalty, or as its exclusive Prot- 
estantism. Were it not forthe fact that the 
linen trade monopoly poured into the jap 
of Belfast from twenty to thirty millions 
of public money, double the amount of 
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the capital sunk or employed in the 
trade at the present time; were it not 
for the further most materjal fact that 


the site of the town lapsed from the landlord, 
became the property of some citizens at an 
agricultural rent, Ulster would be absolutely 
nowhere as compared with the other provinces. 
Belfast would be but beggarly clachan. Bel- 
fast is mot self-made, it is the accident of an 
accident: a pack of cards and loose living 
helped to make it. What headway could the 
boasted energy, enterprise, and business apti- 
tude of Belfast’s citizens have made against 
primogeniture, entail, the dead hand, the 
blight in general of all-absorbing landlord- 
ism? 


Belfast Northern Whig, June 7.—We have 
no wish to encourage any secretarian prejudices, 
It has been and is our wish to say nothing 
whatever that would be likely to excite any re- 
ligious bitterness which has been an inheritence 
from an evil past, and which has been the bane 
of this country. It must, howewer, be very well 
known that, though the Irish Nationalists pro- 
fess to be in favor of the principle of nationality 
here, where there isadivided people, they have 
not been in favor of the same principle in Italy, 
where the people are practically united in favor 
‘‘Treland a nation” is a 
toast where ‘‘Italy a nation” would not be. 
When an Irish Parliament and Government 
should be set up, no matter how they might 
on paper be confined to domestic affairs, they 
could not in any crisis, in Italy or any othe 
country, be kept under any control. The more 
indeed the whole question of Home Rule is 
considered it may be seen to be insolvable 
from an Irish Nationalist point of of view. 
Home Rule is no resting-place at all. What- 
ever Mr. Gladstone may pretend, it is not 
peace, and cannot be peace, 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

Boston Journal, June 18.—That the Conser- 
vatives will lose possession of the House of 
Commons and that a Liberal Administration 
will succeed to Lord Salisbury’s seems as nearly 
certainas any political event of the future. 
But a great deal wiil depend upon the size of 
the majority, for if the tenure of the new 


Administration were to depend upon the 
Nationalist contingent its hold upon office 
would be exceedingly precarious. The 
Nationalists are so bitterly at war among 
themselves that they cannot be counted 
on to furnish steadfast support to any 
Administration, however friendly to Irish 
interests. If Mr. Gladstone were to come 
back with a slender majority, in which 


the balance of power was held by the Na- 
tionalists, his control of the Administration 
would probably be brief. ‘The response which he 
made to the eight-hour delegation which waited 
upon kim on Thursday is reported to have 
been unsatisfactory to the representatives of 
the labor interests; but there is something 
morally impressive in the singleness of 
purpose with which he adheres to the one 
issue of Home Rule for Ireland and refuses 
to take up with other questions which might 
for the moment increase his popularity only 
to prove elements of weakness afterward, Six 
years ago his opponents made no secret 
of their expectation that he would not sur- 
vive to lead another campaign against them, 
and with brutal candor they speculated upon 
the chances of his decease. But now, at the 
age of 83, with his natural powers but little 
abated, and as fiery and vigorous anantagonist 
as ever, he confronts them with the same de- 
mand for fair play for Ireland, and he has the 
Liberal hosts at his back. The 28th of the 
present month is the date fixed for the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Theearliest legal borough 
polling day is July 4 and the latest July 6. The 
earliest county polling day is July 5 and the 
latest July 15. Within a month, therefore, the 
issue will have been decided. 


PALACIO. 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, June 18.— 
The final dowfall of the Dictator of Venezuela 
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removes trom the South American stage one 
of its boldest performers within recent years. 
His usurpations were of a kind that nobody 
but a thief and a tyrant would attempt. Since 
last February he has been holding office with- 
out right. His term expired then, and he has 
been using the entire force of the Government 
machinery to prevent the election of a suc- 
cessor as provided forin the Constitution. He 
has managed his office so as to fill up his pri- 
vate pocket, and during an incumbency of two 
years is credited with the accumulation of $10,- 
000,000. Spanish America, with all its huge 
assortment of Dictators, has never produced 
such another specimen as Andueza Palacio, His 
Administration has had no redeeming features, 
It has been an unbroken period of riot and rob- 
bery. Pnblic improvement begun during the 
beneficent Administrationof Dr. Rojas Paul has 
stopped, and every Governmententerprise was 
turned to the enrichment of the Dictator and 
his partners and friends. Civil revolution under 
such conditions is a very proper and praise- 
worthy thing. The people cannot be expected 
to tolerate such doings, and if there is no other 
way to maintain the Constitution and uphold 
the principles of self-government than by force 
of arms, then this course is entirely creditable, 
and raises the people of Venezuela above the 
criticism common to the Spanish-American 
race of proneness to political upheaval. It is 
very satisfactory indeed to know that the rey- 
olution has gotten so far along as to call fo 
Palacio’s resignatlon. It is not likely that the 
arrangement making a member of his Cabinct 
President pro tempore will meet the views of 
those who have been leading the insurrection, 
Undoubtedly the march will be continued on 
Caracas, and nothing short of a thoroughly 
renovated régime will satisfy the people. ‘The 
revolution is near an end, and we may hope 
that when peace is again established honest 
and able leaders may be found who will labor 
to bring the country back to strength and pros- 
perity. 


THE MEETING AT KIEL, 

Vienna Fremdenblatt, June 7.—The meeting 
of the two Emperors at Kiel simply means that 
the two sovereigns alike want peace and friend- 
ship to exist between their two nations. A 
glance at the European Parliaments shows 
that the adversaries of peace are everywhere 
in a small minorsity, and, as Russia is without 
a Parliament or visible public opinion, it is 
represented by the will of the Czar. It is 
gratifying to see that this monarch went to 
Germany to shake hands with the ruler of that 
great country, evidencing thereby the existence 
of normal relations between the two neighbors, 
The world is in great need of peace, but no 
less of evidences of the security of peace, and 
the Czar’s visit is cettainly one. ‘The meeting 
signifies once more that neither of the two 
camps into which Europe is divided wants to 
enter jnto a sanguinary combat, and that the 
leading personages strive to exercise a calmirg 
influence. It is self-evident that the mainte- 
nance of peace has become much easier since 
the last changes in Europe, for since these 
transformations the conviction has taken root 
that every country would risk more than it 
could gain by war, and though it is not 
yet the time for putting off their heavy 
armor, or even for lightening it, the rulers 
who alone can give the signal are filled with a 
sense of responsibility, and they recognize it 
as their duty to hold down popular passions, 
which might lead toa general conflict. It is, 
in short, the conservative tendency which 
characterises the general situation, and the 
Kiel meeting evinces the resolution of the two 
Emperors not to place the enormous armies 
which they have at their disposal in the ser- 
vice of national passions. 





THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII. 

Australasian and South American (New 
York), June.—One thing is certain, the days 
of Hawaii as an independent monarchy are 
numbered, and if some strange freak of diplo- 
macy should lead our statesmen to decline to 
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take the Hawaiian Islands under the protection 
of this country, they wiil inevitably become the 
property of some other nation. Such a _ possi- 
bility is not for a moment to be entertained, 
and the Americans who allow it will be recre- 
ant to the best interests of this country. ‘The 
location of the islands in the Pacific ocean, 
midway between our western coast and the 
Orient and on the high road between 
the United States and Australasia, one of 
the world’s coming nations with which we par- 
ticularly desire to maintain cordial relations, 
makes it imperatively necessary that if they do 
not remain neutral they should be under our 
control, That the islands can continue as an 
independent nation is, in view of the intense 
rivalry between European nations for commer- 
cial supremacy, extremely improbable, and we 
should not allow any absurd ideas as to our 
foreign policy of non-interference to obstruct 
us in the discharge of what is unquestionably 
an imperative duty to ourselves. 





PROTECTION IN ITALY. 

Boston Herald, June 18.—Marquis Vilfredo 
Pareto of Florence has recently had printed a 
highly interesting tract on the effect of the 
Protective tariff upon the trade of Italy. In 
1887 Italy adopted a new tariff which greatly 
increased the duty upon imported agricultural 
products and manufactures. It came into 
operation in 1888, its authors promising great 
results from this increased protection, Now, 
before it went into effect the tendency of Italian 
commerce had been almost constantly upward. 
Thus the imports and exports of 1878 footed 
up $416,s00,000. In 1886 they had grown to 
$496.500,000. But in 1889 they fell to $468,- 
000,000, and in 18go0 to $438,000,000. ‘This 
decline took place both in imports and exports, 
though more particularly in exports. ‘The result 
has been an arrest in the internal progress of 
the nation. The receipts of the railways have 
diminished, there has beena serious stagnation 
in industries, emigration has largely increased, 
with a very material increase in the cost of the 
necessaries of life, especially to the poorer 
people. Marquis Pareto says: ‘‘Italy’s ex- 
perience lays bare the vices of Protection. 
Facts speak for themselves regardless of 
theories or of explanations more or less hap- 
hazard. The country was becoming more 
prosperous, All at once this progress stops 
and gives place to a marked falling off, and 
that ata moment when commercial improve- 
ment was making itself felt in other European 
nations. Facts have torn the veil of theory 
and sophisms with which Protection covered 
itself, and it has been seenin all of its unfair- 
ness despoiling the poor for the benefit of the 
rich, and carrying everywhere misery and 
ruin,” 


WAGES IN GERMANY. 

Lioyd’s Weekly Newspaper (London), June 12. 
—The Berliner 7Vageblatt publishes a statistical 
review of the German trade unions in 1891, 
containing information from go6 towns and 
g24 unions, distributed over the whole Empire, 
and classified under sixteen headings. The 
picture therein presented of the state of trade 
is far from reassuring. | Wages were rising in 
seven towns only; they were falling in 229, 
and remained stationary in 670. Asa counter- 
part, the purchasing power of the earnings was 
everywhere decreasing. From 216 out of 906 
towns want of employment or compulsory 
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of 306 equally well-known places there was | 


constant work only in 211. [Evidence was sent 


in from many industrial centres that it was im. | 


possible to support families with the wages 
earned. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. BLAINE’S AFFLICTION. 
New York Herald, June 1g.—Mr. James G. 


Blaine will receive the sympathy of the coun- | 


try in the unexpected affliction which has over- 
shadowed him. 


sorrows that we are lost in pity and amaze- 


ment. The sudden decease of a beloved daugh-| ef /4e World {New 


DIGEST. 


The death of Emmons Blaine | 
follows so speedily on the heels of other like | 
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time destructive agency of the river. ‘This 
much of the problem solved, the practical ap- 
plication of these laws is but a question of time 
and money. It will make heavy demands on 


| both, but with the issues involved in the needed 


facilities for commerce and the industrial 
destinies of the millions of population vet t 
people the Mississippi valley and its tributary 
States both North and South, the response 01 
public interest and enterprise will be in vita) 
touch with the situation, and the Mississippi 


river be uniformly navigable and its old-time 


devastating floods, if not an unavoidable, yet « 
limited danger, 
MR. THOMAS ATKINS. 

Payn, tn the Illustrated News 
York).—It is curious 


James 


ter, gracious mistress of ahome in Washington, | that until Mr. Rudyard Kipling became his 
and the loss of his son Walker Blaine at the | laureate Mr. Thomas Atkins had remained un- 
very beginning of a public career which was ; SUNg. His deeds have suggested many a noble 
full of brilliant promise, seemed to insure im- ballad, but the man himself has been the cause 


munity for a time at least. But the 


dread messenger has invaded the house- 
hold a third time and the partly healed 
wounds of former sorrows are reopened. 


It is one of the peculiarities of human na- 
ture that grief buries all bitterness. But a 
few days ago hot political opposition to Mr. 
Blaine vented itself in angry expletives ; the 
excitement ran high and hostility gave itself 
unlimited Jicense ; men grew almost fierce in 
their denunciation and hesitated at nothing 
which might eccomplish bis overthrow. But 
death, the thought of the stricken family, of 
the parents lingering tearfully over the mem- 
ory of their dead boy’s earlier years, their 
disappointed hopes at a time of life when grief 


of inspiration to nobody. ‘The fact is, his 


| character, when not actually engaged in busi- 


ness, does not exactly lend itself to poetry. 
He has not the adaptability of Jack Tar, nor, 
perhaps, quite his good nature. Sailors never 
quarrel with anybody, even in’their cups; they 
are ** hail fellow well met” with everyone who 
is nota lawyer > they are alway S ready to 
drink, and dance, and sing. ‘Tommy is always 
ready, also, for one of these things, but not 
always forthe other two; and when intoxicated 
he is inclined to be ‘‘ nasty.”” He is rather too. 
quick to unbuckle his belt and paint the local- 
ity the same color as his uniform, ‘That is the 
true secret of his inferior popularity. 


It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘** Chuck hin 


out, the brute!” 
But it’s ‘‘Saviour of his country!*’ when the guns 

begin to shoot, 
is a hard saying, which, puce Mr. Rudyard 
| Kipling, his countrymen do not quite deserv« 
They would be as devoted to ‘Tommy as they 
are to Jack, if he would let them be so, but he i 
not of so social adisposition. Nothing can | 
more fiery than the scorn of their advocate ,who, 

H 2 vo) Q . re awaW > sé a 1. dd 

St. Louis Lumberman, June.—The overflow | moet a sp a vag _ yy - goa 
of the Mississippi and of its tributary rivers | 2 ~ weenie en "5 as sctmalanb ante ae — 
has once again emphasized the necessity of a|°‘® pe, Mpa Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, 
national effort in the improvement of our | But it’s ‘* Thin red ‘nae of ’eroes”’ 
waterways. ‘The old river with its magnificent begin to roll, 
distances, bifurcating nearly one-half of acon-| If there was ever any general feeling of this 
tinent and destined to be the arterial link be-| kind, itis certainly passing away; there is a 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gulf, is a| great sympathy with ‘Tommy and his wrongs; 
mighty engine for woe or weal, and in a re-| and Ido not think it was entirely the fault of 


is hard to bear——these things toucli the general 
heart. The political arena fades from view ; 
we only remember that a father has bowed his 
head before the storm, and offer the sympathy 
which is due from one man to another. 





THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


when the drum 





curring series of both conditions has long been | the public that it has been so long delayed. 
the problem of the engineer and the concern of | ‘Tommy has become more like a citizen, as his 
the statesman. In concurrence with natural | countrymen, or a large minority of them, have 
laws it is continuously operating on a pro-| become more like soldiers. ‘* Barrack-Room 
digious scale in the erosion of territory, the | Ballads” are not the sort of poems to read 





|deposit of sediment, and the changing of | aloud at an afternoon tea, but they are strik- 


channels. Every year it carries ten square |ing productions, nevertheless, and describe a 
miles of territory, 26 feet thick, to the Gulf of | world hitherto unrealized by the Muse. 

Mexico, and in the action of this transfer | 
scours the bottom to an amount equal to one | 
square mile 27 feet thick, which is atomized| Virrion 1x WaAr.—I have been asked to 
and distributed along its course. The control | preach the gospe! of peace in this review, and 
and management of this mighty and apparently | to advocate the abolition of war. It seems to 
untamable force has been made practicable by | me that the best way to abolish war is to make 
the genius of the late Captain Eads,who, having | it absolutely inhuman. From this point of 
made the matter a life-long study, has be-| view the recent invention of a French officer 
queathed his works and plans to his successors. | has special significance. ‘This ingenious gen- 
His jetties are already a historic affidavit to his | tleman has created a rifle which will hurl vit- 
skill, while his methods in changing shore lriol in the faces of the enemy. He suggests 
angles into curves, in the contraction of spaces | that it be used sviely against savages who are 
where the current slacks its speed and deposits | making frenzied rushes; but as many savages 
sediment, and in securing, as far as possible, |tattoo themselves and otherwise 








scarify 





shortening of hours was reported. ‘The 
average daily hours of regular work had) 
not been diminished. Indeed, the men/| 
would gladly have gone in for a longer 
time than the normal ten hours had sufficient | 
work been found for them. Of: 400 unions, 
representing 23,000 engine-builders and foun- 
dry hands, 306 sent in reports, according to 
which the wages received by the members had 
been stationary with 232, had fallen with 72, 
and risen only with two unions. The move- 
ment for shortening the hours of labor got up 
in various trades and localities complicated 
matters, particularly in Aachen, Berlin, Bres- 





lau, Magdeburg, Diisseidorf, and Essen, Out 


a uniform velocity with even banks, areamong | nature in order to attain their ideal of 
the recognized measures of river reform. The} beauty, it by no means follows. that vit- 
river moves in obedience to lawsin the erosion | riol will terrify them; whereas in civilized 
of banks, in pressure and velocity, and from a | warfare such a weapon would be more potent 
log to a grain of sand transported from Cairo | than all the bullets that ever were cast. ‘The 
to the Gulf moves in silent loyalty to the law| man who loses a leg or arm with composure, 
of gravitation. In a discernment of these | and who meets death without flinching, would 
facts and their natural causes, the distinguished | run from a charge of vitriol as froma volcanic 
engineer saw that in the narrowing and deep-| eruption or any other cataclysm. There are 
ening of a river, a necessary increase in|some things the bravest dare not face; the 


| 
velocity and discharge, superior scour and aj| hideous consequences of vitriol are among 


greater suspending power of suspended |them. As an agent of peace therefore this 
material. Under these conditions the | poison may become a wondrous benefaction. 
bottom scour adjusts itself to the im | On what field will the new rifle make its début 2 


proved situation and minimizes the old- —Aute Field's Washington, 
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18 pp. 

Lasker's (Edward) Memoirs. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, June, 22 pp. 
spondence Guring the years 1870-71. 

Moltke in his Letters. Dr, Adolf Marquardt. 
4 PP. 

Rembrandt or Ferdinand Bol? III. Max Lautner. 
June, 16 pp. Concludes the argument. 

Stage (The Old English) and the Poets of the Reign of Elizabeth. 

obell. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, June, 14 pp. 

Theatre- and Music-Exhibition (International) in Vienna. 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, June, 6 pp. 

Translation, Limitations of. Th. Barth. Défe Nation, Berlin, June, 1% pp. 

Venice, The Antique Horses and Lions of. Theodor Koek. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Berlin, June, 22 pp. 

Wallenstein Literature (The Newest). 
schau, Berlin, June 18 pp. 


VIII. Theodor 


L. Siegfried. Nord und Sid, Breslau, June, 
His corre- 
Die Gartenlaude, Leipzig, June, 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 
Luise von 


Gustav Weisbrodt. 


August Kluckhohn. Deutsche Rund- 








Books ot the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


A Fatal Silence. Florence Warden. 
Chicago Bible Class, 
1.25. 

China, Peepsinto. The Rev. Gilbert Reid. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
and Chicago. Cloth, 8c. 

Christian Endeavor Saints (Some) ; with Some Golden-Rule Recipes ; Golden- 
Rule Sermons; Golden-Rule Epistles; Pictures from Real Life. Francis E. 
Clark, Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston, Cloth, $1. 

Columbus of Literature, or, Bacon's New World of Sciences. W. F.C. Wigston. 
F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. Cloth. 

Descartes, The Philosophy of, in Extracts from His Writings. Selected and 
Translated by Prof. Henry A. P. Torrey. Henry Holt & Co, Cloth, $1.90. 

Direct Legislation by the People. Nathan Cree. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. Cloth, 75¢. 

England and Rome, A History of the Relations between the Papacy and the 
English State and Church, from the Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688, 
T. Dunbar Ingraham, LL.D. Longmans, Green, & Co, Cloth, $4.50. 

Far From To-Day. A Volume of Stories. Gertrude Hall. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. Cloth, $1. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick (the), History of, and of the Hibernian Society for 
the Relief of Emigrants from Ireland. March 17, 1771-March 17, 1892. J. H. Camp- 
bell. W.J. Campbell, Phila. Cloth, $s. 

Geoffrey de Mandeville. A Study of Anarchy. 
Green, & Co. Cloth, $s. 

Graphology, Talks on : The Art of Knowing Character Through Hand-Writing. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, $1. 

Golden Rules for Directing Religious Communities, Seminaries, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, etc. The Rev. Michael Miller. Fr, Pustet & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

In the Roar of the Sea. A Tale of the Cornish Coast. S. Baring-Gould. 


Hovendon Co, Cloth, $r. 


Ursula N. Gestefeld. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Cloth, 


J. H. Round, M.A. Longmans, 


National Book Co. Cloth, $1.25. 
Literary Landmarks of London. Laurence Hutton. Harper & Bros, Cloth, 
Iilus., $1.75. 
Mansfield Park. Jane Austen. Roberts Bros., Boston. 2 vols., Hf. Morocco, 
«50. 


Mary the Mother of Christ, in Prophecy and Its Fulfillment. R. F. Quigley. 


Fr. Pustet & Co, Cloth, $2 


Mount Desolation; An Australian Romance, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


O’Connors of Ballinahinch. By the ‘* Duchess.”” Hovendon Co, Cloth, $r. 


Persia and the Persian Question. ‘The Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P.  Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 2 vols., Illus., $12. 


Puritan (The) in Holland, England, and America. 
& Bros. Cloth, 2 vols., $5. 


Secret Service Under Pitt. 
& Co. Cloth, $4.50. 


Siberian Exile’s Children ; or, Thrown on the World. 
& Eaton. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 


The Manin Possession. By ‘ Rita.’ Hovendon Co, Cloth, $1. 
The New Rector. Stanley Weyman. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Told in the Gate. A Volume of Oriental Stories in Blank Verse, Arlo Bates, 
Roberts Bros., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 


W.C. Dawe. Cassell Pub. Co. 


Douglas Campbell. Harper 
W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., etc. Longmans, Green, 


Edwin Hodder. Hunt 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, June 15. 


In the Senate, Messrs. Morgan and Palmer speak on the Free Silver Coin- 
age Biill...... ‘The House passes the Fortifications Appropriation Bill, and 
discusses the Tin Plate Bill...... Workers for Cleveland and for Boies open 
headquarters in Chicago preliminary to the meeting of Democratic National 
Convention...... The Ohio Democratic State Convention elects one delegate- 
at-large for Cleveland and three said to be anti-Cleveland...... Upwards of 
forty workmen are killed by the giving way of the false-work of a new bridge 
over the Licking River in Kentucky...... Commencement exercises of many 
educational institutions take place...... Much damage is done by electrical 
storms in New England...... In New York City, a hearing in Excise Com- 
missioner Koch's case against the Rey. Thomas Dixon, Jr., is held in the 
Jefferson Market Police Court......At the Annual Meeting of the North 
American Company, the Villard ticket is unanimously elected recep- 
tion to John E. Redmond is given at the Academy oa Mabie. 

The Italian Parliament is prorogued ; Signor Imbriani raises an uproar in 
the Chamber by objecting to a message of respect to the King...... The elec- 
tion of members of the Belgian Constituent Assembly results in a small 
Liberal majority. 


Thursday, June 16. 


In the Senate, Mr. Morrill speaks on the Silver Bill; the Anti-Option Bill is 
referred to the Judiciary Committee; the Senate amendments to the River 
and Harbor Bill are insisted on...... The House further discusses the Tin 
Plate Bill...... Many prominent Democrats arrive at Chicago......About 
fifty persons are killed and much property damaged by a tornado in Minne- 
sota....Cornell University graduates the largest class in its history...... The 
annual meeting and parade of the Society of the Army of the Potomac takes 
place in Scranton, Pa arious conventions of the Farmers’ Alliance 
make nominations...... Receivers are appointed for the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad...... Stocker, the wife-murderer of Jersey City is convicted of 
murder in the second degree. 


Mr. Gladstone tells a deputation from the London Trades Council to urge 
the eight-hour question, that the rest of his life is dedicated to the cause of 
Home Rule...... It is announced. that negotiations have been begun between 
England, France, Belgium, and Germany for the purpose of defining their 
respective spheres of mussionary influence in Africa......The blockade of 
the State of Matto Grosso, Brazil, is raised. 


Friday, June 17. 


In the House of Representatives, a further conference on the River and 
Harbor Bill is ordered ; the World’s Fair Committee decides on a Bill to aid 


the Fair..... Class-Day exercises are held at Brown University, Providence. 
My Ree twes Commander Smith, U. S. N., is retired by direction of the Presi- 
eee In New York City, the Supreme Court Rapid Transit Commis- 


sioners submit their report. 
The Ulster Convention, in opposition to Home Rule for Ireland, meets in 


Belfast ; 10,000 delegates present...... It is announced that Emin Pasha has 
arrived at Bukoba, Africa, in good health...... Mr. Balfour announces that 
Parliament cannot be dissolved before June 29th or 3oth..... -The King and 


Queen of Italy start for Berlin, to visit Emperor William. 


Saturday, June 18. 


In the House of Representatives, the General Deficiency Bill is reported; a 
recess is taken till Wednesday...... Ex-Secretary Whitney arrives at Chicago, 
and assumes command of the Cleveland forces..... -Emmons Blaine, son of 
James G. Blaine,dies suddenly in Chicago.... All indictments against the direct- 
ors of the Maverick Bank, Boston, are quashed...... General Grubb, United 
States Minister to Spain, returns home......The State Camp, at Peekskill, is 
formally opened by the 69th Regiment...... Edward W. Gould is killed at an 
amateur ‘* Wild West Show” on Staten Island. 

It is said that the Czar and the Emperor Francis Joseph are to meet in the 
fall, in Poland...... It is announced that the London Trades Council will run 
a candidate for Parliament in Mr. Gladstone’s district...... Mr. Gladstone 
addresses a gathering of Nonconformists at Clapham, on the Ulster Conven- 


tion and Home Rule......The King of Dahomey has placed himself under 
German protection, 


Sunday, June 19. 


The Tammany conungent, 1,000 strong, also about 500 New York supporters 
of Cleveland, arrive at Chicago ; about half the delegates are on the ground; 
delegates from the silver States hold a caucus....... There is trouble with 
striking minersat Tower, Minn.; the militia have been called out...... An 
electric car, containing twenty-five passengers, is overturned at Cleveland ; 
several hurt, two seriously One negro is lynched, and another threat- 
ened with the same fate,in McComb City, Miss...... The Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., dtnounces Tammany and Mayor Grant. 


Prince Bismarck arrives in Vienna, em route to attend the wedding of his 
son, Count Herbert, and is enthusiastically received by the people...... 
Liberals win the municipal election at Rome...... It is announced that the 
Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, has been deposed by adherents of 
Da Fonseca. 


Monday, June 20. 


The Senate receives a message from the President calling attention to 
the failure to agree upon reciprocity with Canada, and recommending re- 
taliation against the Dominion for unjust discrimination against American 


vessels navigating the Canadian canals...... The Democratic National Com- 
mittee chooses W. C. Owens of Kentucky (anti-Cleveland) as temporary 
chairman of the Convention...... The committee appointed at Minneapolis 


notifies President Harrison of his renomination dvices are received of a 
disturbance in which a number of shots were exchanged between colored 


soldiers and townsmen of Suggs, Wyoming...... At Port Jarvis, Judge Cullen 
denounces the recent lynching in his charge to the grand ury...... In New 


York City, the University Settlement opens its first free art exhibition in 
Allen street. ; 


Italy’s King and Queen arrive in Berlin...... Prince Bismarck cal!s on the 
Prince of Reuss,German Ambassador at Vienna, and upon Count Kalnoky, 
Austrian Foreign Minister, who returns the visit ; in responding to a serenade, 
Bismarck said, ‘‘I hold no official position in the present, nor shall I ever 
again doso,"’...... It is announced that the Belgian Parliament will meet on 
July 12, asa Constituent Assembly...... The Greek Cabinet resigns, 


Tuesday, June 21. 


The Democratic National Convention convenes in the Wigwam at Chicago, 
with W.C. Owens as temporary chairman; a resolution tendering the sym- 
pathy of the Convention to James G. Blaine is passed unanimously; the 
nomination of Cleveland, on the first ballot, is strongly indicated...... The 
Republican State Convention of Maine nominates Henry B. Cleaves for Goy- 
CrNOF..0.6-. The funeral of Emmons Blaine takes place in Chicago......The 
Ladies’ National Tennis Tournament opens in Philadelphia......Whitelaw 
Reid is officially notified at his home of his nomination at Minneapolis. 


The marriage of Count Herbert Bismarck to Countess Margarethe Hoyes 
takes place at Vienna......The Anarchist, Ravachol, is placed on trial at 


Montbrisson, France, charged with five murders. 
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“It will be the English people’s Word Book.”—THro. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


DIGEST. 31 


DICTIONARY-MAKING: 


MATERIAL FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK; OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 


NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. oraty‘misest.> sat 


a Prize of $100 is Offered for An 

Improved Reference Index For 
The ‘**Standard’; It Must be 
Neat and Simple, Strong and 
Durable, Quickly and 
Wiandled, More Perfect 
Any Now In Use. 


Easily 
Than 


We wish to secure, if possible, for the STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY, a more complete and con- 
venient method than is at present in use in any 
similar work for turning quickly to any desired 
word, in whatever portion of the work it may be, 
whether the book be closed, or whether it be open 
zt some other part of the alphabet than that where 
the desired word is to be found. As an induce- 
ment to our friends to give the matter careful 
thought, we agree to pay the sum of ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS to the person first suggesting 
such a plan that we can accept and use upon the 
STANDARD. The plans submitted may, if de- 
sired, include the Denison Patent Index, or any 
of the devices already invented, for the use of 
which we can arrange with the parties controlling 
them. Ifa wholly new design which is patentabie 
shall be presented and accepted by us, we will, 
in addition to the $100, allow the inventor a rea- 
sonable royalty. 

It should be borne in mind that a dictionary is 
meant to be handled constantly and for years in 
schools and libraries by persons who have not 
been trained to be specially careful of books ; 
and the Reference Index must be so constructed 
th.t its utility will not be destroyed by the work 
being used inthis way. It must be simple, so 
that its arrangement may be readily understood 
by young people as well as by older persons. It 
must be easily and quickly manipulated, so that 
the merchant will not be vexed and delayed amid 
the hurry of business. It must present a neat 
appearance, so that the Dictionary will be an 
ornament to any private library or home. 





Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered by the Copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not 
passed their final revision] 


More Concerning the Crank. 
“| In Burton’s Anatomy the word [crank] is 
associated with dummerers, Abraham-men, etc., 
obviously its first meaning, as a foolish, crafty, 
differentiated fellow. The ‘Abrabam-men’ is 
manifestly a reference to shamming Abraham, 
also the refrain of the old ballad, ‘ You may sham 
Abraham, but you mus’n’t sham Abraham New- 

land? JOHN C. CARPENTER. 


‘Lake RoLanp, Mb.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 








Discount to Subscribers tor ** The Lit- 


erary Digest.°? Satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below. 


‘*A temptation to all mischief, it [poverty] | 
compels some miserable wretches to counterfeit 
several diseases, to dismember, make themselves 
blind, lame, to have a more plausible cause to 
beg, and lose their limbs to recover their present 
wants. Jodocus Duamboderius, a lawyer of 
sruges, hath some notable examples of such | 
counterfeit cranks, and every village almost wil! 
yield abundant tescimonies amongst us; we have 
dummerers, Abraham-men, etc.””—BURTON, Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, pt. I., §2, member 4, subsect. 


to a man not well balanced! A one-idead man is 
not well balanced, that is, he is* cranky’! The 
present use, too, may also be derived from the 
word ‘ crank,’ meaning *‘ weak.’ A man weak in 
intellect is one not well balanced, that is, he is 
‘cranky.’ 

‘‘Tam watching for that Dictionary with deep 
interest. 


The following extract from the provisional defi- 


6, p. 216, J. W. Moore, Phila., 1857. Originally | Mition of crank, prepared by one of our definers 


published in 1621. 


The following is sent us by a correspondent | 
who requests that his name may not appear: 


“Tn behalf of the truth, will you permit one | 
who had a long personal acquaintance with Prof. 
S. F. B. Morse, to correct some of the statements | 
of your correspondent taken from the St. Louis | 
Republic, in regard to the word crank. In the 
first place the dates are all wrong. Professor | 
Morse completed his invention in 1835; and it was | 
not until the winter of 1837-8 that he vainly ap- 
plied to Congress for help. But in 1843 he suc- 
ceeded in getting an appropriation. It was not | 
$17,000, but $30,000 that was allowed him for his | 
3altimore and Washington experimental line. | 
The writer of this letter was in Washington at the | 
time, and saw Prefessor Morse and bis instruments | 
repeatedly; and there was no such a thing as 4} 
renerator operated by a crank on the premises. | 
The electric power was produced by the ordinary | 


electric battery of the time, consequently there | - 


was no use for ‘a negro todo the generating.’ In 
view of such inaccuracies as these, it is subinitted | 
that little, if any, reliance can be placed on the 
crank story. The most important of these state- 
ments, too, I must emphatically coutradict. Any- | 
one who ever met Professor Morse, knows that | 
he was a most amiable and gentlemanly man—| 
well-informed, clear-headed, careful and judi- 
cious; one who had nothing in his make-up that 
could by any stretch of the imagination liken him 
to a crank, or a one-idead man. It is not disputed 
that he was an enthusiastic believer in the great 
merits of his invention, and earnest in urging it 
upon the attention of Congressmen. It is true, 
too, that of the latter gentlemen, there were a 
few who doubted its value. Indeed, I heard one 
of the ablest men in public life at that time say, 
‘Itisavery vretty plaything; but will never prove 
of any great use!’ The few who thought them- 
selves very knowing no doubt ridiculed the in- 
vention and its distinguished inventor openly; 
but the result showed that there was a majority 
in Congress who respected the Professor, and | 
were ready to help him in his great test between | 
Baltimore and Washington. I cannot, therefore, 
believe that the word crank was applied to him in 
the Senate, as represented. 

‘The writer of this is over seventy years 
old, and he remembers the use of the word in | 





|New Engiand in his boyhood; and he has no} 


doubt that such use will be found in the news- 
paper literature of that section. Is not its modern 
use a natural evolution from the old Euglish word 
‘crank’? It was primitively a sea-term, applied 
to a ship when unsteady on her keel—top-heavy, 
toppling, easy to upset. It was a word common 


| among sea-faring men; and how easy the transi- 


tion from ship to man! How naturally it applies 


several months ago from the information then at 
hand, will show the application of the term con- 


| cerning the origin of which we wished to inquire. 


It would seem very natural that this use of the 
term should arise fromthe more generally ac- 
‘epted meanings of the word. Can anyone give 


| us more definite information in refererce to its use 


in New England in 1830-40, or earlier, or concern- 
ing its use in other sections at any time ? 


erank—n. . . 5. (Colloq. U. 8.] One 
who lacks mental balance, has a mental twist, or 
is mentally awry; a person given to caprices. 
crotchets, or vagaries; a monomaniac; hence, by 
exteusion, a man of one idea; radical; agitator: 
reformer. 

The present tendency is to extend the meaning 
of the word so as to embrace the various shades 
of radicalism, on the assumption that the radica\ 
and reformer must be a man of one dominant idea. 
A crank is aman who does his own thinking 
; There never was an idea started that woke 
up men out of their stupid indifference, but its 
originator was spoken of as a crank.—HOo.LmMes, 
Over the Teacups, ch. 7, p. 161. [H. M. & Co., 91.) 





Our Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New Yorr. 


1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Do - 


| LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 


ward you the remaining Six* Do_uars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 


| thatif lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 


liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Signed 


OE Ss cacintecnbatndan BN is icivcand dé sasunr en oodabie 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in twe 
volumes. 


18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF ie 
au ——— HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


8vo, per vol., cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50; half mor., $8; full mor., $10. 
NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES; fze codwmes. 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA 3 “ree vodumes. 
HISTORY OF MEXICO; sé volumes. 
HISTORY OF TEXAS AND THE NORTH MEXICAN STATES; fo volumes 
HISTORY OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO; ove codume. 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA ; sezen volumes. 
HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADO AND WYOMING ; one volume. 
HISTORY OF UTAH; one volume. 
HiSTORY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST ; ¢we volumes. 
HISTORY OF OREGON ; two volumes. 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND MONTANA; ove colune 
HISTORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; ove volume. 
HISTORY OF ALASKA ; oe volume. 
CALIFORNIA PASTORAL one volume. 
CALIFORNIA INTER-POCULA , ove volume. 
POPULAR TRIBUNALS ; two volumes. 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY ; ove odume. 
LITERARY INDUSTRIES: oe volume. 


For the fuller completion of the above, THe History Company are now publishing, in severa! 
volumes, a Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of : 


* Chronieles of the Builders of the Commonwealth 


Historica CHARACTER STuDY, BY Huspert Howe Bancrort. 

































































The plan of this Biographical Section is new ; enough of social, political, and industrial history is given to form a frame-wor:: 
or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events being here subordinated to men as in ih. 
history proper men are subordinate to events. 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘It needs only to be carried to completion,” -avs 
the New York Tribune, ‘‘ upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a work second only, if indeed second. to the 
splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted author.” ‘It more than fulfills the promise of the prospectus, and any- 
one who examines it will be struck with the richness in historical information, and with its logical plan cf making the records of 
individuals the basis of a connected narrative of development.”—S. F. Chronicle. ‘ A view of the industrial and social and economic 
world which is new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological form in which history is hereafter to 
be written.”—Boston Herald. ‘‘ Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in giving these men their deservedly permanent place in the history 
of this country.”—Boston Traveller. ‘It isin the narration of personal facts like these, with which the present volume abounds, that 
the new biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove of surpassing interest.”—PAil. Press. ‘* There is nothing iike 
this work in the English language or in any language. It is in many respects more interesting and instructive than history 
proper, because it is more original, and brings us nearer to those who have made and are making history.”—S. F. 
Argonaut. “Itisa study of individuality with reference to its effect in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. 
it will be of incalculable value, and completely rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.”—Portland Oregoniun. 
** The plan as laid out by the historian is here f llowed with the most complete success, and with that vigor, terseness, and thorough- 
ness that is so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.”—B. ston Home Jovrnal. ‘It is hardly necessary to add that 
these volumes will be of immense value, not only as biogr phical annals, but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and 
political history vtherwise certain to be lost.”—Newark Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


New York, F. M. Derby, 149 Church St.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus. 
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